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re-HE recent conftitution of this learned body was in fome 
i meafure framed after the celebrated models on the conti- 
nent, and embraces the general objets of philofophic purfuit 
as referred to the leading clailes of (cience and literature. Yet 
the hiftory prefixed to the volume bears a very feeble and diftant 
refemblance to its great prototype, which forms fo interefting 
a portion of the labours of the Parilian academy. ‘Thofe lumi- 
nous perfpedtives of the annual progrefs of fcientifie refearch, 
delineated by the animated touches of a delicate and charming 
eloquence, are coldly fupplied by the naked minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the fociety, and by fhort extras of fome unpublifhed 
communications. Of thefe, the moft material that occurs in 
the prefent colle&tion is the abftra& of a paper, by Sir James 
Hall, on the formation of granite. 

This gentleman profeffes the moft enthufiaftic admiration 
of Dr. Hutton’s theory of the earth; and the refults of his in- 
quiries, he conceives, ferve to efiablifh beyond controverfy 
that ingenious fyftem, which, in his opinion, conftitutes an 
epoch in the hiftory of geological fcience. In the year 1788, 
Sir James performed a mineralogical tour among the moun- 
tains of Galloway, and traced, through an extent of eleven 
miles, ftretching from the banks of Loch Ken to the valley of 
Palnure, the junétion of the granite with the fchiflus; the 
former in veins of various dimentions running into the latter, 
and pervading it in all directions. He could not, therefore, 
hefitate to conclude that the, granite had flowed in a foft or 
liquid ftate ;, nor does he fcruple to advance a more dubious 
ftep, and to attribute this fluidity to the agency of fire. It 
has, indeed, been urged, in oppofition to the igneous hypo- 
thefis, that granite melts in the crucible into an uniform flag, 
totally unlike its ordinary form :-—but Sir James remarks that 
glafs, fuffered to cool flowly, aflumes a cryftalline ftructure ; 
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an effe&t which furely muft prevail more confpicuoufly in the 
natural refrigerations of thofe vaft maffes of fufed granite. 
Still, however, the queftion occurs, why is granite not an ho. 
mogeneous compound, and why does the quartzoze ingredient 
appear to be moulded on the cryftals of feldfpat? To obviate 
this obje€tion, which we fear is infuperable, Sir James alleges 
that feldfpat, being a very fufible fubftance, fhould be regarded 
as a menfiruum to the quartz ; from which, when cooled down 
to a certain point, it may feparate into diftinct cryftals; in the 
fame manner as the water of ftrong brine, expofed to intenfe 
cold, congeals and depofits the faline particles. ‘This explana- 
tien is merely hypothetical, may inconfiftent with itfelf. The 
introduction of loofe analogies is utterly unfuitable to fcientifie 
inquiries ; and few comparifons can be inftanced which are fo pe- 
culiarly unhappy as the prefent. Not to wafte time in fruitlefs dif. 
cuffion, we would only obferve that it 1s fomewhat extraordinary 
to afcribe to the more fufible element of granite the earlieft difpo- 
fition to concrete:—that cryftallized glafs is of an homogeneous 
ftructure, although its alkaline ingredient melts with extreme 
facility ; and that, even admitting the differently fufible com- 
ponents to cryftallize feparately, they would previoufly exere 
their fpecial attractions and colle into diftin@ mafles, and not 
remain interfperfed in minute fragments. 

A Poftfcript is fubjoined to the Hiftory, containing the fub- 
ftance of a paper on the Strontian earth, by Profeflor Hope of 
Glafgow, which is to appear in the next volume of the Tranf- 
actions. Many will be inclined to doubt whether the humble 
merit of analyfing a new mineral, an employment become fo 
common of late years, be fuflicient to juftify the Society in an- 
ticipating the order of publication. For the honour of fcience, 
we would hope that inftances of fimilar partiality are ftill rare, 
and that the infertion of original memoirs is not capricioufly 
poftponed, to allow fpace for much later communications from 
particular favourites. ‘“hofe who are acquainted with the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh can beft judge whether their con- 
duct be yet influenced by that jealous and exclufive fpirit, 
which fooner or later infects all chartered companies. 

The earth which Dr. Hope terms frontites has already been 
examined by Mr. Kirwan and others. In its natural ftate, it 
is combined with carbonic acid, and has generally pafled for | 
carbonated barytes. Urged by a vehement heat, the acid is 
partially expelled ; and this calcined fpar fhews even in a higher 
degree the diftinguifhing properties of quicklime. The fimple 
earth is of extreme folubility in boiling water, which may be 
confidered as its difcriminating feature. A curious faét re- 
marked by Dr. Hope is, that ftrontites and all its memes 
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with acids, efpecially with the muriatic, by the afliftance of a 
{mall portion of humidity, communicate to flame a beautiful 
reddifh hue. The muriate of lime has likewife the fame pro- 
erty. 

‘ The Appendix to the Hiftory of the Society includes the eloges 
on three deceafed members, viz. Sir James Hunter Blair, Dr. 
Dryfdale, and Dr. Adam Smith. The firft was an active ma- 
giftrate ; the fecond, a virtuous divine: but the name of Smith 
is infcribed in the rolls of immortal fame. The biographical 
account of that amiable philofopher comes from the pen of the 
ingenious and eloquent Profeflor Stewart, This excellent piece 
is alfo prefixed to Dr. Smith’s pofhumous work, and will foon 
claim our particular notice. 

It will be convenient, for the fake of method, to refer the 
papers of the phyfical clafs to the following heads; namely, 
Geometry, Optics, Chemiftry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Phy~ 
frlogy, Mifcellanies. 

GEOMETRY. 


On the origin and inveftigation of Porifms. By John Playfair, 
F.R. S. Edin. The learned and ingenious author has here di- 
rected his eminent talents to the elucidation of a very ob{cure 
and curious branch of antient analyfis. Above acentury patt, the 
precious fragments of Euclid, Pappus, and Apollonius, exer- 
cifed the enlightened and unwearied ardour of the greateft ma- 
thematicians ; and the critical labours of Viviani, Fermat, 
Halley, Simfon, and others, guided by that connexion and 
harmony which neceflarily prevail among the objeéts of ab- 
ftract (cience, have reftored and often beautified the noble fa- 
bric of Greek geometry :—but one portion of the edifice, that 
of Porifms, ftill remained, to appearance an inexplicable enig- 
ma. The definitions and enunciations which had efcaped the 
ravages of time were conceived in terms fo vague, and fo 
concife, as to baffle the fagacity and elude the penetration of 
the ableft commentators. Fermat, with elegant fimplicity, 
made fome progrefs indeed in this intricate refearch ; and the 
late Dr. Simfon of Glafgow, who caught fo entirely the ge- 
nuine though prolix fpirit of antient geometry, has left va- 
Juable fpecimens of the inveftigation of propofitions which are 
enumerated by Pappus in the clafs of porifms. Much uncer- 
tainty yet clouded the fubject ; and it was referved for a perfon 
equally fkilled in the geometry of the antients and that of the 
moderns, and who guides the impulfe of genius by the lights of 
erudition, to remove every latent obf{curity, and to exhibit po= 
tifms in full evidence. 

Moft of the geometrical truths undoubtedly have been de- 
tected in the attempts at inveftigating problems. Before 
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mathematical fcience embraced fo wide a range, that fource of 
difcovery was more prolific. The antients were accuftomed to 
confider problems with the moft fcrupulous attention ; delighted 
to place them under every afpect, and to evolve their various 
ramifications with minute follicitude. Few collateral truths 
could therefore efcape their piercing fcrutiny. Advancing with 
fuch wary fteps, they would foon remark thofe cafes in which 
certain relations among the quantities propofed, being incom. 
patible with the other conditions of the problem, render its 
general folution inapplicable or impoffible : hence the origin of 
the beautiful propofitions concerning the limits of magnitudes, 
ufually ftyled de maximis & minimis. As analyfis proceeded 
to more intricate and arduous queftions, other cafes would fre- 
quently occur in which the conftruction failed for a very dif. 
ferent reafon. ‘Iwo lines, for inftance, which by their inter- 
féGtion fhould determine a point, might be found to coincide 
entirely. A little reflection would fhew that each point of the: 
united lines fulfils the required conditions ; and that, in fuch 
circumftances, the problem actually admits of innumerable 
anfwers, becaufe one of the data, happening to include another, 
is infufficient to reftri€&t the quantities demanded. When thefe 
indeterminate cafes became objects of feparate difcuffion, it 
would be perceived that they formed very curious propofitions,. 
of an intermediate nature between problems and theorems, and 
eapable of being enunciated with peculiar elegance and precifion. 
On fuch propofitions, fo enunciated, the antient geometers be- 
ftowed the appellation of pori/ms.— This deduction is fully il- 
luftrated by Mr. Playfair in the inveftigation of fome beautiful 
problems. The properties connected with the harmonical di- 
vifion of the diameter of the circle, and thofe of the centre of 
gravity of given points, are particularly fruitful in porifms : 
but, without the affiftance of diagrams, we cannot pretend to 
render the obfervations of the learned author intelligible. From 
a comprehenfive view of the matter, he defines a porifm to be 
© A propofition affirming the poffibiitty of finding fuch conditions as 
will render a certain problem indeterminate, or capable of innumer- 
able folutions.’ In this definition, we may trace the charaCters 
vaguely mentioned by Pappus—Pori/ma eff quod deficit a theore- 
mate locali: but, though /ocal theorems may be converted into 
porifms, it would be inaccurate, from that very imperfect frag- 
ment, to conclude with Fermat that a//-porifms are derived 
from the converfion of Jcz. The definition which Dr. Simfon 
has given appears uncommonly elaborate and obfcure, but on 
examination will be found to agree with the preceding account 
of the nature of porifms. Even the etymology of the term 
ferves to confirm. Mr. Playfair’s conjectures, The fubftantive 
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noun ogicua is evidently derived from the verb mogifw, which 
fignifies either to acquire or to difcover. in the former fenfe, 
the appellation pori/m would aptly exprefs an acguifition which 
the geometer had cafually made, while engaged in the folution 
of more arduous problems. If the latter fignification were pre- 
ferred, thefe propofitions might, on account of their enigma- 
tical form of enunciation, be ftyled pori/mata or inve/ftigations, 
by way of eminence :—but a very agreeable circumftance, and 
which remarkably corroborates the hypothefis ftated, is that 
Mr. Playfair’s idea of porifms in the main agrees with the 
opinion advanced feveral years ago by his friend and colleague 
Profeflor Dugald Stewart. It was foon after the publication 
of Dr. Simfon’s pofthumous works, that thefe gentlemen, in 
the ardour of youth, were tempted to profecute the fubject, and 
were feparately led to form nearly the fame conclufions. 

After having explained the origin and nature of porifms, Mr. 
Playfair proceeds to treat of their inveftigation. Although po- 
rifms are invariably derived from the indeterminate cafes of a 
problem, it feldom happens that the general conftruction affords 
either the fimpleft or the moft elegant folutions of which the 
former are fufceptible. A more direct method of detecting and 
afcertaining the porifms attached to any problem may be de- 
vifed. This is ably achieved by Dr. Simfon, who has traced 
out a plan of procedure, certainly analogous, if not perfeétly 
identical, to that employed by the Greek geometers. It is 
likewife adopted by Mr. Playfair, and occafionally abridged and 
fimplified by confiderations drawn from modern analyfis, He 
particularly avails himfelf of the admirable /aw of continuity, by 
which the relations of quantities are traced through all their 
changes and pufhed to their extreme limits. The examples 
produced for iliuftration are curious and interefting. Among 
thefe, we mult remark the famous problem of drawing a line to 
be divided by four other lines, given by pofition, into fegments 
bearing a given ratio to each other; a problem which Sir Ifaac 
Newton propofed for determining the orbit of a comet from 
four proximate obfervations, but which becomes indefinite or 
porifmatic in the very caie to which its application is wanted. 
The queftion had alfo been refolved by Dr. Wallis and Sir 
Chriftopher Wren ; and none of thefe truly eminent mathe- 
maticians perceived its eflential defect. This difcovery is due 
to the celebrated Bofcovich, who has written a diflertation on 
the fubject. Another problem, too, exhibited by Sir Ifaae 
Newton as an extenfion of the fame hypothefis, and which 
requires to defcribe a trapezium of a given fpecies with its 
angles on four lines given by pofition, is fhewn by Mr, Play- 
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Since porifms fo frequently occur in the inveftigation of 
problems, it excites furprize that they have not more generally 
engaged the attention of the moderns: but, however paradox- 
ical the aflertion may appear, this neglect is the natural confe- 
quence of the wonderful advancement attained in mathematical 
analyfis. It has now acquired a form more abftract and com- 
prehenfive: the diffufe and often tedious demonftrations of the 
Greeks are contracted within a very narrow compafs ; and the 
moft generaland complicated refults are luminoufly exhibited in 
fynoptic views, from which the particular cafes can at pleafure 
be evolved with the utmoft facility. That very facility has 
repeatedly occafioned the peculiar properties to be overlooked. 
The invention of algebraical fymbols has fucceeded at a vaft 
interval to that of alphabetic characters, and forms another 
grand epoch in the progrefs of the human mind :—but, like 
every inftrument contrived to expedite the exercife of our fa- 
culties, it has perhaps fome tendency to impair the acutenefs 
and delicacy of the unaided perceptions. ‘The rules of alge- 
braical procefs are derived from general confiderations, without 
eftimating thofe reftri€tions which a modification of circum 
ftances may require. From the exact adherence to the prin- 
‘ciple of confiftency, the notation will be invariably ¢rue when 
it is fignificant : but fome authors, for want of inquiring into the 
foundation of the fcience, have deviated into a labyrinth, out of 
which they endeavour to extricate themfelves by framing myfte- 
rious fidiions. In fact, an hypothefis may err either in the 
exce/s or the dzfeé? of conditions required ; and, in both cafes, 
the formula thence deduced will be wholly ideal, yet fufficient to 
indicate the fource of the perplexity, The former cafe produces 
the expreflions denominated smpo/fible ; and the latter, or inde- 
terminate cale, is finally denoted by a fraction of which the nu- 
merator and denominator vanifh at once, and which therefore 
exhibits no definite value—We would gladly enlarge on 
this curious topic, but are apprehenfive that we have al- 
ready encroached on the patience of our readers. We fhail only 
exprefs our eager defire to fee the fecond part of this difcourfe, 
in which the author propofes toexplain the ufe of algebra in the 
inveftigation of porifms. 

OFTICs. 


Experiments and obfervations on the unequal refrangibility of light. 
By Robert Blair, M. D. On more than one occafion, we have 
ventured to remark the infufficiency and incongruity that cloud 
fome of the received dodirines in optics. We have maintained 
that the folar light is not compofed of feven, but of a Jarge and 
undefined number gf, primitive rays ; and that refrangibility is 
not a property inherent in thefe, but depends folely on the pe- 
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culiar attraction or affinity which prevails between each fpecies 
of rays and the individual refra&ting fubftance. It behoves the 
optician, therefore, not only to examine carefully the general 
refractive power of different tranfparent media, but alfo to af- 
certain the particular modifications in reference to the hetero- 
geneal rays. In this view, the experiments made by Dr. Blair 
poflefs confiderable merit. His refearches are planned with in- 
genuity,and profecuted with laudable induftry and with tolerable 
fuccefs. He has gradually enlarged his conception; though, per- 
haps, he has not grafped the moft extenfive and philofophic view 
of the fubjedt. In its compofition the paper is prolix, digreflive, 
popular: but, on the whole, it muft be efteemed a valuable 
addition to our ftock of knowlege. ‘The author was prompted 
to inftitute thefe inquiries by the loud and increafing complaints 
of the imperfection of achromatic telefcopes, which fall far 
fhort of the excellence expected from theory. The premiums 
offered by the commiffioners of longitude, for remedying thofe 
defe€ts, have hitherto failed to accomplifh that defirable objec. 
Artifts generally attribute the imperfection of achromatic tele- 
{copes principally to the uncertain quality of the flint glafs em- 
ployed in their conftrution, and which is apt to be coloured of 
unequal denfity ; and they defpair of making any material im- 
provement on thefe valuable inftruments, while the defpotic 
and often abfurd regulations of excife continue to be enforced. 
Dr. Blair has therefore turned his attention to another quarter, 
and has endeavoured to revive the idea entertained by Sir I. 
Newton and Dr. David Gregory, of fubftituting fome combi- 
nation of fluid media. To invettigate the refractive powers of 
different liquors, a {mall prifm of brafs was ufed, through 
which was perforated, parallel to one of the fides, a hole of the 
width of the pupil ; into it a few drops of the fluid were intro- 
duced, and confined by the application of two bits of plate-glafs. 
Another adjacent hole contributed to expedition, and nothing 
was required but to obferve through thefe any bright well-de- 
fined objeét. When the optical properties were to be determined 
with more critical accuracy, the effe€is were rendered more 
fenfible by including the fluids within lenfes of different curva- 
tures, which compofe the object-glafs of atelefcope. All the 
metallic folutions were found to produce a greater difperfion, or 
breadth of the prifmatic fpectrum, than crown-glafs ; and the 
addition of the muriatic acid increafed that difpofition in a re- 
markable degree, The concentrated muriates of antimony and 
of mercury, efpecially the former, were by far the moft diftin- 
guifhed for their difperfive power. Next to metallic folutions, 
the eflential oils were moft eminently adapted to divide the 
extreme rays, Our author — the muriate of antimony, in 
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its moft concentrated ftate, between two convex Jenfes of crown. 
glafs, ground to the proper fphericities; and this compound 
objcct-glafs, agreeably to expectation, removed the colour 
from the edges of the object oblerved: but, on directing the 
inftrument to the planet Venus, ftreaks of light appeared to 
iffue in every direction from her dife. “This was evidently ow. 
ing to irregular denfity of the imperfecily fluid medium, and 
might in fome meafure be correCled by a imall addition of al- 
cohol or fulphuric xther. ‘The dilute compound, however, ap- 
proaches the effential oils in its optical propertics : but there is 
one difference between them, that has given occafion to a ree 
mark which Dr. Blair apprehends wil! be reckoned paradoxical, 
although a neceflary coniequence of the principles already, 
known: it is that, in certain cafes, the violet rays are the eaff 
refrangible. ‘Vhis muft evidently prevail when contrary refrac- 
tions under peculiar circumflances come into play: for, if two 
prifms of very different materials be combined in a reverfed 
order, and to the pofterior belong a fmaller refractive yeta 
much greater difperfive power than to the anterior; the diver- 
gency of the violet rays from the red produced by the firft prifm 
will be counteracted, or even an oppofite tendency induced by 
the action of the fecond prifm. The learned reader ma 
judge whether the principle advanced differs eflentially from the 
theory of the late Mr. Dollond, and whether the air of para- 
dox impofed on it is not chiefly indebted to fome degree of 
‘affeGtation in the mode of ftatement. 
~ Compound lenfes, by the artificial adaptation of their feveral 
dimenfions, afford very material advantages in correéting the 
aberration that proceeds from the fpherical figure. On this 
important fubjeét, Dr. Blair makes a digreffion, in which he 
borrows freely from the great Huygens. Furnifhed now with 
the requifite principles, he conftructed an object-glafs with 
three lenfes ; a plano-convex having its prominent face turned 
towards the object, a menifcus with both the furfaces of the 
fame radius and its concavity refpecting the plane fide of the 
firft, and another p!ano-convex with its flat furface next to the 
eye: the fpace between the firft and the fecond lens was filled 
with fulphuric zther, and that between the fecond and the third 
with an effential oil, the whole by help of glafs rings, It is 
lain, therefore, that the zther was formed into a convex lens, 
and the oil into a concave ; and that the colour accompanying 
the refraction by the former might be removed by the high dif- 
perfive power of the latter. That difperfive power could like- 
wife be augmented or diminifhed, as occafion required, by the 
addition of other fubftances. Nor was it difficult to decide when 
the due proportion was obtained; for, if the difperfion be toa 
great, 
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great, a luminous obje& will appear fringed with blue or with 
red, according as the eye-glafs is pufhed within or drawn be- 
ond the limit of diftin@ vition. 

After all thefe precautions, our author might fondly expe& 
the fuccefsful termination of his labours. How cruel the mor- 
tification, in obferving the planet Venus through his telefcope, 
to find ‘ the colour deep carmine within the focus and greenifh 
yellow without it!’ On confidering attentively this diltreffing 
circumftance, he was at laft perfuaded that the common theory 
of the achromatic telefcope is defective; which was indeed af- 
ferted nearly 40 years ago by the ingenious M. Clairaut. In 
fa%t, although, by means of contrary refractions with unequal 
difperfive powers, the red and violet rays be made to unite, it 
cannot be juftly inferred that the intermediate rays, fuch as the 
yellow and the green, will likewife coincide. very analogy, 
every profpect of the infinite modifications of matter, indicates 
that the /ped?ra formed by prifms of different traniparent fub- 
{tances are varioufly divided into coloured fpaces; and, as the 
fpecirum bears no determined relation to the general refraction 
in the meafure of its extent, fo the proportions of its compofi- 
tion are equally capricious and irregular. With fome refract- 
ing fubftances, the mean ray will be found among the fhades of 
green; in others, among thofe of yellow: but, if, by a nice 
combination of circumftances, the mean ray were brought to 
join the coincidence of the two extreme rays, a very valuable 
improvement would be accomplifhed in the con{truction of te« 
lefcopes. To this object our author now directs his relearches, 
‘After many fruitlets attempts, Dr. Blair rejected glafs as a re- 
frating medium, and employed it with parailel (urfaces only to 
confine the fluids. Two eflential oils, of different. difperfive 
powers, were adapted to perform the office of a convex anda 
concave lens; and this compound inftrument, achromatic in 
the ordinary fenfe, was likewife found to reduce the greenifh 
or purple fringes to half their former breadth. It was therefore 
poflible to remove that fecondary colour, by combining an 
achromatic convex lens compoled of two effential oils, withan 
achromatic concave lens of longer focai diftance, compofed of 
crown-glafs and either of tele eflential oils. This double com- 
pound jens may be greatly fimplified in its conftiuction; by 
omitting the fepta which were become {uperfluous: it is only 
neceflary to retain two fluid media, and three glafs lenfes, 
merely for correcting the aberration occabhoned by the {pherical 
figure. On due trial, the contrivance thus defcribed fylly an- 
fwered expeCtation. A farther improvement was made by fub- 
ftituting, inftead of the achromatic convex lens compofed of two 
ellential oils, a compound convex formed of crown-glafs and a 
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mixture of metallic folution with muriatic acid :—but a clofer 
examination of the optical properties of that acid difcovered a 
notable fact: the fecondary fringes, formed by achromatics 
compofed with muriatic acid, aflume an inverted order to what 
prevails in thofe produced by the proper compounds of eflential 
oils, or of glafs with metallic folutions. In the cafe of fluids 
with fmall difperfive power, the centre of the prifmatic /pectrum 
falls among the fhades of green; as that power augments, the 
mean refrangible'ray advances by degrees into the fhades of blue. 
Of the highly difperfive fluids, the muriatic acid is thus a re- 
markable exception, fince it caufes the mean refrangible ray to 
recede far among the fhades of yellow. Hence a method is 
readily fuggefted for correcting the fecondary coloured fringe, 
by combining an achromatic concave of long focal diftance 
compofed of glafs and muriatic acid, with a compound convex 
formed of glafs and fome metallic folution, or of two effential 
oils. The execution of this plan, however, is defeated by the 
extreme difficulty of removing the aberration proceeding from 
the peculiar conjunction of fpherical furfaces. It became re- 
quifite, therefore, to inquire whether a fimilar effet might 
not be produced by actually mixing in certain proportions the 
counteracting fluids. The fearch proved fuccefsful. On con- 
tinuing to add muriatic acid to the muriate of antimony, the 
greenith or purple fringes formed by the achromatic compound 
gradually contracted, vanifhed, and then re-appeared in an in- 
verted order. In like manner, with a mixture of the muriates 
of ammoniac and of mercury, as the acid or the metal prepon- 
derates, the quality of the fecondary fringe fhifts alternately. 

Dr. Blair was now arrived at a happy termination of his la- 
bours. He conftructed a compound lens, confifting of a femi- 
convex of crown-glafs with its flat fide turned towards the 
object, and a menifcus of the fame materials with its convex 
fide in the fame direction, and its flatter concave next to the 
eye ; the interval between thefe lenfes being filled with a folu- | 
tion of antimony in a certain over proportion of muriatic acid. 
The lens, thus artificially adapted, betrayed not the flighteft 
veftige of any extraneous colour. To this very improved mode 
of achromatic conftruction, which feems fo completely to cor 
se€t the divarication of the rays of light, the inventor appro- 
priates the expreffive epithet aplanatzc*, borrowed from the 
fiexible language of antient Greece.—Perhaps he is too fan- 
guine. Thata moft valuable improvement in the conftruétion 
of achromatic telefcopes is effected, we chearfully admit: but 
we cannot perfuade ourfelves that the high degree of perfection 
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is attained which Dr. Blair reprefents : for, admitting that the 
extreme and mean rays of apencil of light are made to unite, it 
does not follow that the intermediate rays, the orange, for ex- 
ample, and the blue, will likewife coincide. The road, however, 
is pointed out; and by a nice combination of feveral fluids, 
differing in their optical properties, the various conditions of 
the problem may be finally anfwered. 

Dr. Blair concludes with fome reflections on the telefcopes, 
ufually, but improperly, termed achromatic. If the theory of 
their conftruction were folid, they would admit of a much 
larger aperture. Hence, therefore, an important practical ad- 
vantage is to be expected from the difcovery jut recited. 
This naturally leads our author to examine the opinion advanced 
by Bofcovich, Euler, and other eminent mathematicians, that 
the human eye, the noble production of divine fkill, is rendered 
truly achromatic by means of the nice adaptation of the differ- 
ent humours of which it confifts. Whether that exquifite organ 
be indeed conftructed with geometrical precifion, we will not 
pretend to decide: but the arguments which our author con- 
fidently employs do not appear to be at all conclufive. We 
fufpect that the ingenious experimenter has overlooked thofe 
fingular modifications of vifion, which are occafioned by the 
infletion of light, or by the nervous irritability of the retina. 

It would exceed our limits to engage at prefent in this curious 
difcuffion. We defire only to indulge in a few obvious remarks, 
An experiment, on which Dr. Blair lays great ftrefs, is thus 
defcribed : 


‘ Shutting one eye, obferve with the other the four well-defined 
black parallel lines which denote four o’clock in the enamelled dial- 
plate of a watch, and make the watch approach the eye very flowly. 
So long as the eye can conform itfelf to the diltance, the black lines 
will appear diftinét and of their proper colours, But when the watch, 
continuing to approach, is brought too near for the eye by any effort 
to fee the lines diftin&ly, the coloured fringes will begin to make 
their appearance, and the f{preading of the lefs refrangible rays into 
the black ftrokes, and the more retrangible rays into the white inter- 
vals, will make them appear to change their colours fram black and 
white to orange and blue.’ 

Here we would afk, if the eye be fo imperfe& an inftrument, 
why are not the confines of light and fhade marked in every cafe 
with coloured fringes? It requires fome praétice to fucceed 
readily in performing the experiment; the bright objet being 
advanced confiderably within the limits of diftin& vifion, the 
eye is evidently thrown into a fatigued ftate, and confequently 
rendered capricious and irregular in its perceptions. The 
queftion, in our apprehenfion, belongs lefs to phyfics than to 
phyhiology, When a fpot on the fentient tablet of the eye is vi- 
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vidly ftimulated, the encircling portion is likewife affected by 
nervous fympathy, and excited to give various fainter imita- 
tions according to the different combination of circumttances : 
==but, to fet the explication now propofed beyond the reach of 
doubt, view intently, on a bright ground, the parallel ftrokes 
of the Roman numeral [I[. As theeye approaches the chara@ter, 
a narrow tinge of blue emerges in the middle of the white in- 
terval; it gradually fpreads and deepens into the fhades of 
violet, and at laft appears black ; at the fame time, an orange 
ftripe rifes on either fide, imperceptibly expands and dilutes, 
and, paffing through the gradations ef yeliow, finally melts 
into a dufky white. During this obfervation, the delicate 
organ of fight feels painfully {trained. 

We underftand that, a few years fince, Dr. Blair procured 
a patent for conitructing his aplanatic telefcopes, and that the 
Jate Mr. Adams of Fileet-ftreet was employed or aflociated as 
artift :—but we have not heard that any of thefe inftruments 
have been yet manufactured for fale. [tis eafy, indeed, to 
imagine the very ferious difliculties attending the execution of 
the plan; the exact centring of the lenfes, the preparation of a 
fluid of the proper ftrength, and the accurate confinement of 
this by an incorrofive fubitance, while fufficient {pace is left for 
its cafual expanfion by heat. 

It may be proper to acquaint the public, that this intelligent 
author is Profeflor of Practical Aftronomy in the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh ; a fort of nominal office without any charge, He 
was furgeon, during the Jaft war, on board the fhip in which 
Lord Robert Manners was killed ; and, at the folicitation of the 
noble family of Rutland, the Crown founded a profeflorfhip to 
reward Dr. Blair. 


[ To be continued. | Ly €S..€, 





Art. II. The Life of Milton, in Three Parts. To which are added, 
ConjeGtures on the Origin of Paradife Loft: With an Appendix. 
By William Hayley, Eig. 4to. pp. 328. 15s. Boards. L.P. 
il. 1s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 


Wits pleafure we announce the feparate publication of this 
elegant and interelting piece of biography, with addi- 

tions which increafe its value. To our account of the firft 
edition of the Life itfelf, as prefixed. to.a magnificent publica- 
tion of Milton’s poeti¢al works (fee Rev. vol. xvi. N.S.) we 
have nothing to add; for, although. there are confiderable en- 
argements in the prefent edition, to trace them minutely would 
-be incompatible with the general and concife mode in- which 
‘we thought proper to review the former publication :—but of 


the matter prefixed and fubjoined, we shall endeavour to give 
our readers {ome idea, 
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The Dedication to the Rev. Jofeph Warton, D. D. is a letter 
of 18 pages, and pofleffes all the polifhed eafe and vivacity 
which fhould charaéterife epiftolary writing. Its topics are 
mifcellaneous, but all interefting to a friend of polite literature 
and liberal fentiment. We fhall tranfcribe what appears to us 
one of the moft valuable paflages : 


¢ [ remember, with peculiar gratification, the liberality and frank- 
nefs, with which vou lamented to me the eatreme feverity of the late 
Mr. Warton, in defcriding the controverfial writings of Milton. I[ 
honour the rare integrity of your mind, my candid friend, which took 
the part of injured genius and: probity againit the prejudices of a 
brother, eminent as afcholar, and entitled alfo, in many points of 
view, to your love and admiration. 1 fympathize with you moft cor- 
dially in reerctting the feverity to which I allude, fo little to be ex-: 
pected trom the general temper of the critic, and from that affection- 
ate {pirit, with which he had vindicated the poetry of Milton from 
the mifreprefentations of cold and callous aufterity. But Mr. Warton 
had fallen into a millake, which has betrayed other well-difpofed 
minds into an unreafonable abhorrence of Milton’s profe; I mean 
the miftake of regarding it as having a tendency to fubvert our exift- 
ing government. Can any man jufily think it has fuch a tendency, 
who recollects that no government, fimilar to that which the Revolu- 
tion eftablifhed for England, exifted when Milton wrote? His impaf- 
fioned yet difinterefted ardour for reformation was excited by thofe 
grofs abufes of power, which that new fettlement of the ftate very 
happily corrected, 

‘ Your learned and good-natured brother, my dear friend, was 
not the only man of learning and good-nature, who indulged a pre- 
judice, that to us appears very extravagant, to give it the gentleft ap- 
pellation. A literary Paladine, (if 1 may borrow from romance a title 
of diftinction te honour a very powerful hiftorian) even Gibbon himfelf, 
whom we both admired and Joved for his literary and for his focial ac- 
complifhmests, furpafled, I think, on this topic, the feverity of Mr. 
Warton, and held it hardly compatible with the duty of a good citie 
zen to re-publifh, in the prefent times, the profe of Milton, as he 
apprehended it might be produétive of public evil. For my own 
part, although I fincercly refpefted the highly cultivated mind that 
harboured this apprehenfion, yet the apprehenfion itfelf appeared to 
me fomewhat fimilar to the fear of Falftaff, when he fays, “ I am 
afraid of this gunpowder Percy, though he be dead.’’ As the profe 
of Milton had a reference to the diftracted period in which it arofe, 
its arguments, if they could by any means be pointed againft our ex- 
iting government, are furely as incapable of infliing a wound, as 
completely dead for all the purpofes of hoftility, as the noble Percy 1s 
reprefented, when he excites the Indicrous terror of Sir John: but 
while I prefume to defcribe the profe of Milton as inanimate in one 
point of view, let me have the juitice to add, that it frequently 
breathes fo warm a fpirit of genuine eloquence and philanthropy, 
that Lam perfuaded the prophecy of its great author concerning it will 
be gradually accomplithed ; its defect: and its merits will be more 
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temperately and juftly eftimated in a future age than they have hitherto 
been. The prejudices fo recently entertained againft it, by the two 
eminent writers I have mentioned, were entertained at a period wher. 
a very extraordinary panic pofieffed and overclouded many of the moft 
elevated and enlightened minds of this kingdom—a period when a 
retired ftudent could hardly amufe himfelf with perufing the nervous 
republican writers of the laft century, without being fufpeéted of 
framing deadly machinations again{t the monarchs of the prefent day; 
and when ihe principles of a Jacobin were very blindly imputed toa 
truly Englifh writer of acknowledged genius, and of the pureft repu- 
tation, who is, perhaps, of al! men living, the moft perfeétly blame- 
lefs in his fentiments of government, morality, and religion. But, 
happily for the credit of our national underitanding, and our national 
courage, the panic to which I allude has fpeedily pafled away, and a 
man of letters may now, I prefume, as fafely and irreproachably per- 
ufe or reprint the great republican writers of England, as he might 
tranflate or elucidate the political vifions of Plato; a writer whom 
Milton paffionately admired, and to whom he bore, I think, in many 
points, a very ftriking refemblance.’ 


Whether the amiable writer has not been too fanguine in his 
anticipations of the return of his countrymen to good fenfe and 
equity, we fhallleave to his own re-confideration. The remain- 
der of the letter breathes a fimilar fpirit of manly liberality, 
tempered by chearfulnefs and urbanity. 

Annexed to the Life are Conjectures on the Origin of the Poem 
of Paradife Loft, to which the author has prefixed the modeft 
motto from Milton, ** Conjectures, fancies builé on nothing 
firm ;” and, indeed, it cannot be much more than guefs-work 
to point out from what particular writings, a poet of fuch va- 
rious erudition (in which refpeét Milton was equal to moft 
men of his age,) derived the idea of a work executed late in 
life, and principally grounded on his Bible. Mr. H,’s differta~ 
tion is however a curious piece of critical inquiry. He begins 
with relating at length the ftory of Lauder and his forgeries ; 
which he clofes with obferving that there was, however, fome 
truth in his charge againft Philips, Muilton’s nephew, of ftudi- 
oufly omitting, in his account of poets of all languages, all the 
works of any of them which had relation to angels, Adam, and 
Paradife, whence the leaft fufpicion might arife of imitation on 
the part of his uncle. It is not, however, in the Latin poems 
that have been produced on thefe topics, that Mr. H. looks for 
the original draft of Paradife Loft: but he is inclined to cons 
cur with Voltaire in attributing that honour to the 4damo, a 
dramatic performance of Andreini, an Italian player. He does 
not, indeed, mean to inculcate * that Milton tamely copied 
the Adamo, but that his fancy caught fire from that fpirited, 
though irregular and fantaftic compofition—and that it proved 
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in his ardent and fertile mind the feed of Paradife Loft.’ In 
order to afford his readers an opportunity of judging concerning 
this conjecture, he gives a fketch of the plan of Andreini’s 
work; which exhibits a great fertility in the invention of 
fupernatural and allegorical perfonages. It is, however, to 
be obferved that there exifts no proof that Milton ever faw 
this performance; any more than a kind of morality compofed 
by one Troilo Lancetta, which is alfo adduced as having pof- 
fibly furnifhed him with hints. A poem called the Angeleida 
of Erafmo Valvafone, and formed exprefsly on the conflict of 
the apoftate {pirits, is farther mentioned as probably one of the 
ftudies of Milton; and a fingular paflage is quoted, in which 
that Italian poet affigns the invention of cannon to the infernal 
powers, On the whole, Mr. H. has certainly rendered it 
in fome degree probable that thefe and fome other almoft for- 
gotten works, with which Milton might have been acquainted 
in Italy, gave that impreffion to his fancy, and fupplied him 
with fome of thofe ideas, which afterward became the bafis of 
his immortal poem. Some remarks on the different feelings 
with which this divine work has been read by different per- 
fons, and on its nature and eflential character, conclude this 
ingenious eflay. 

An Appendix contains the preface and fome felect parts of 
Andreini’s Adamo, in the original, with a tranflation jointly 
executed by Mr. Hayley and Mr. Cowper: and alfo an analyfis 
of Lancetta’s drama of Adam and Eve. At 





Aart. UI. The Hifory of Great Britain, from the fir Invafion of it 
by the Romans under Julius Cefar. Written on anew Plan. B 
Robert Henry, D.D. late one of the Minifters of Edinburgh, 
Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. VI. To which is prefixed, 
an Account of the Life of the Author. 410. pp.750. al. ¢s. 
Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 


HE former volumes of this valuable Hiitory were examined 

in our Review as they fucceflively appeared, and received 
from us that portion of praife to which we thought their merit 
entitled them. We were always of opinion that the plan, which 
Dr. Henry had adopted, was admirably calculated to give in- 
formation on a variety of interefting particulars, which were not 
to be collected, at leaft without confiderable difficulty, from other 
hiftorians.—With the general manner of its execution alfo we 
acknowleged ourfelves to be well pleafed, at the fame time that 
we noticed what appeared to us to be erroneous or defective, — 
We premife thefe few obfervations in order to obviate a remark, 
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which we fhall foon have occafion to mention, and which oc- 
curs in the Life of the Author. 

In the Advertifement, we are informed that Dr. Henry left 
fome part of the prefent volume unfinifhed ; that ¢ for chapter V. 
on Arts, and chapter VIL. on Adanners, he had only fketched 
out a few of the authorities ; that no part of the narrative was 
written by him ; and that thofe two chapters are entirely the 
work of Malcolm Laing, Efq. who has finifhed them at the 
requeft of Dr. Henry’s executors.’—We learn alfo that‘ the whole 
of the Appendix is likewife Mr. Laing’s, but that every other 
part of the volume was completed by Dr. Henry himfelf, and 
is faithfully publifhed from his MS.’ | 

Before we proceed to give an account of the hiftorical part of 
this volume, we will Jay before our readers a few of the parti- 
culars of the Hiftorian’s life; fince a defire to be acquainted 
with memoirs of thofe men, who have furnifhed us with either 
amufement or information, is both natural and laudable: 


¢ Dr. Robert Henry, author of the ‘* Hiftory of Great Britain; 
written on a new plan,’”? was the fon of James Henry, farmer ae 
Muirtown in the parifh of St. Ninian’s, North Britain, and of Jean 
Galloway daughter of —-—— Galloway of Burrowmeadow in Stir- 
lingfhire. He was born on the 18th of February 1718; and having 
early refolved to devote himfelf to a literary profeflion, was educated 
firft under a Mr. John Nicholfon at the parifh fchool of St. Ninian’s, 
and for fome time at the grammar f{chool of Stirling. He completed 
his courfe of academical ftudy at the univerfity of Edinburgh, and 
afterwards became matter of the grammar-fchool of Annan.° He 
was licenfed to preach on the 27th of March 1746, and was the firlt 
licentiate of the prefbytery of Annan after its erection into a feparate 
prefbytery. Soon after, he received a call from a congregation of 
Prefbyterian diffenters at Carlifle, where he was ordained in Novem- 
ber 1748. Inthis ftation he remained twelve years, and on the 13th 
of Auguft 1760 became paftor of a diffenting congregation in Ber- 
wick upon ‘Tweed. Here he married in 1763 Ann Balderfton, 
daughter of ‘Thomas Balderiton, furgeon in Berwick ; by whom he 
had no children, but with whom he enjoyed to the end of: his life a 
Jarge fhare of domeftic happinefs. He was removed from Berwick 
to be one of the minifters of Edinburgh in November 1763 ; was 
miniiter of the church of the New Grey iviars from that time till 
November 1776; and then became colleague-miuaifter in the old 
church, and remained in that ftation till his death. The degree of 
Doétor in Divinity was conferred on him by the univerfity of Edin- 
burgh in 1770; and in 1774 he was unanimoufly chofen moderator 
of the general aflembly of the church of Scotland, and is the only 
perfon on record who obtained that diftin€ion the firfl time he was a 
member of the affembly.’— 

‘ Soon after his removal to Berwick, he publifhed a fcheme for 
raifing a fund for the benefit of the widows and orphans of Proteftant 
diffenting minifters in the north of England, ‘This idea was’ pro- 
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pably fuggefted by the profperity of the fund which had almoft thirty 


ears before been eftablifhed for a provifion to minilters’ widows, &c. 
in Scotland. But the fituations of the clergy of Scotland were very 
different from the circumitances of diffenting minifters in England. 
Annuities and provifions were to be fecured to the families of dif- 
fenters, without fubjecting the individuals (as in Scotland) to a pro- 

ortional annual contribution, and without fuch means of creating a 
fund as could be the fubjeé of an aét of parliament to fecure the an- 
nual payments. ‘The acutenefs and activity of Dr. Henry furmounted 
thefe difficulties ; and, chiefly by his exertions, this ufeful and bene- 
volenc inftitution commenced about the year 1762. The manage. 
ment was entrufted to him for feveral years; and its fuccefs has ex- 
ceeded the moft fanguine expectations which were formed of it. The 
plan itfelf, now fuficiently known, it is unneceffary to explain mi- 
nutely. But it is mentioned here, becaufe Dr. Henry was accuftomed 
in the laft years of his life to fpeak of this inftitution with peculiar af. 
fection, and to reflect on its progrefs and utility with that kind of fa- 
tisfa€tion which a good man can only receive from ‘ the labour of 
love and of good works.’ 


By the friendfhip of Gilbert Laurie Efq. who married the 
fifter of Dr. H.’s wife, he was removed to Edinburgh in 1768, 
and was there enabled to profecute his hiftory with fuccefs, 
He had planned it during his refidence at Berwick, but he 
had been obliged to relinquith it from a deficiency of mates 
rials. 

After having mentioned the dates of Dr. H.’s refpe€tive vo- 
lumes, and the difficulties which he had to encounter in the 
compofition, the writers of his Life (whom we believe to be his 
executors,) obferve that, 


‘ Not having been able to tranfact with the bookfellers to his fatif- 
faftion, the five volumes were originally publifhed at the rifk of the 
author. When the firft volume appeared, it was cenfured with an un- 
exampled acrimony and perfeverance. Magazines, reviews, and 
even newfpapers, were filled with abufive remarks and inveétives, in 
which both the author and the book were treated with contempt and 
{currility. When an author has once fubmitted his works to the 
public, he has no right to complain of the ju/ feverity of criticifm. 
But Dr. Henry had to contend with the inveterate fcorn of malignity. 
In compliance with the ufual cuftom, he had permitted a fermon to be 
publifhed which he had preached before the Society in Scotland for 
propagating Chriftian knowledge in 1773 ; a compofition containing 
plain good fenfe on a common fubje&t, from which he expeéted no 
reputation. This was eagerly feized on by the adverfaries of his 
Hiftory, and torn: to pieces with a virulence and afperity which no 
want of merit in the fermon could jultify or explain. An anonymous 
letter had appeared in a newfpaper to vindicate the Hiftory from fome 
of the unjuft cenfures which had been publifhed, and afferting from 
the real merit and accuracy of the book the author’s title to the ap- 
probation of the public. An anfwer appeared in the courfe of the 
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following week, charging him, in terms equally confident and inde. 
cent, with having written this letter in his own praife. ‘The efforts of 
malignity feldom fail to defeat their purpofe, and to recoil on thofe 
who direct them. Dr. Henry had many friends, and till lately had 
not difcovered that he had any enemies. But the author of the ano- 
nymous vindication was unknown to him, till the learned and re. 
fpectable Dr. Macqueen. from the indignation excited by the con§- 
dent petulance of the anfwer, informed him that the letter had been 
written by him. ‘Thefe anecdotes are ftill remembered.’ 


Thefe refle&tions, we are convinced, are in part well-found- 
ed: but they would have been more ftrictly juit, had they been 
lefs general. ‘We claim to ourfelves the praife of having early 
perceived the mierit of Dr. Henry’s plan; and an article in our 
45th vol. p. 30, fhews that we were by no means backward in 
publifhing our favourable fentiments. If the work were ree 
tarded in its fale by illiberal and malignant efforts, it probabl 
was aflifted by candid and judicious criticifm; and the effedts of 
. both fhould equally have been ftated.—To proceed with the 
narrative ; 


¢ The progrefs of Dr. Henry’s work introduced him to more ex- 
tenfive patronage, and in particular to the notice and efteem of the 
late-earl of Mansfield. ‘That venerable nobleman, who was fo well 
jatitled to the gratitude and admiration of his country, thought the 
merit of Dr.Henry’s hittory fo confiderable, that, without any folicita- 
tion, after the publication of the fourth volume, he applied perfonally 
to His Majefty to beftow on the author fome mark of his royal favour, 
In confequence of this, Dr. Henry was informed by a letter from 
Jord: Stormont, then fecretary of ftate, of His Majefty’s intention to 
confer on him an annual penfion for life of tool. “ confidering his 
diftinguifhed talents and great literary merit, and the importance of 
the very ufeful. and laborious work in which he was fo fuccefsfully 
engaged, as titles to his royal countenance and favour.’? ‘The ware 
rant was iffued on the 28th of May 17813 and his right to. the pen- 
fien commenced, from the 5th of April preceding. ‘This penfion he 
enjoyed, till his death, and always confidered it as inferring a new ob- 
ligation to perfevere feadily in the profecution of his work. From 
the earl of Mansfield he received many other teftimonies of efteem 
both as.a man and as an author, which he was often heard to mention 
with the mott affectionate gratitude. The oétavo edition of his hif- 
tory, publifhed.in 1788, was infcribed to his lordfhip. The quarto 
@dition had been dedicated to the king. | 
‘ The property of the work had hitherte remained with himfelf; 
but in April 1786, when an odtavo edition was intended, he con- 
veyed the property to Mefirs. Cadell and Strahan for the fum of 
10001. ; referving to himfelf what fill remained unfold of the quarto 
edition. Dr. Henry had kept very accurate accounts of the fales from 
the time of the original publication; and after his laft tranfaétion, he 
found that his real profits had amounted in the whole to about 3,300.5 
a ftriking proof of the intrinfic merit of a work which had forced its 
way 
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way to the public efteem, in fpite of the malignant oppofition with 
which the firit volumes had to itruggle.’ 

The following paflage prefents us with an amiable idea of 
his charater in focial life: 


‘ Dr. Henry was naturally fond of fociety ; and few men ever ene 
joyed fociety more perfectly, or were capable of contributing 10 
much to the pleafures of converfation. Notwithitanding his literary 

urfuits, he was always ready to nvake one in a party of his friends 
and attached himfelf to pleafant and refpe&able companions where 
ever he found them, without any regard to the competitions or con- 
trary opinions which unhappily fo often prevent worthy men from 
affociating. His extenfive knowledge, his cheerfulnefs and plea- 
fantry, his inexhauftible fund.of humour and anecdote, would have 
made him a diitinguithed character among any defcription of men, 
although he had bad no pretenfions as an author. His great extent 
of {olid information gave a variety to his converfation, to which much 
was added by his talents for convivial pleafantry, He had a flory or 
anecdote ready for every occafion, and adapted to every fubject ; and 
was peculiarly happy in felecting the circumitances which could render 
it interefting and pointed. If the fame narratives were fometimes 
repeated, a circumftance which was unavoidable, they were always 
fe2foned with a new relifh; and even thofe who lived mott with him, 
have feldom been in his company without hearing from him fomething 
which was as new to them as toitrangers, His character was uniform 
tothe end. He converfed with the ardour and even the gaiety of 
youth long after his bodily ftrength had yieldad to the infirmities of 
age; and cven within a few days of his death, which he was every 
day expecting, he could mix anecdotes and pleafantry with the mof 
ferious difcourfe.’ 


We will clofe our extraéts from the Memoirs with the ace 
count of the Doétor’s illnefs and death: 


‘ No man could meet death with more equanimity or fortitude, of 
with a fortitude derived from better fources. He mentioned his death 
eafily and often as an event which in his fituation was defirable, fen- 
fible that from the exhaulted ftate of his body he could no longer en- 
Joy this world, or be ufeful in it; and exprefling in the moft explicit 
terms his firm perfuafion of the great doGtrines of Chriftianity, and 
the full expeétation he derived from them of ‘¢ life and immortality 
through Jefus Chrift our Lord.’? His faculties were perfeatly entire; 
nor could any change be obferved in his manner or converfation with 
his friends. He was never confined to bed, and converfed eafily till 
Within a few hours of his death. He had a ftrength of mind which 
falls to the lot of few ; and Providence permitted him to preferve thg 
fall poffeffion of it, 

* A few days before his death he executed a deed, which he dic- 
tated himfelf, by which he difponed his colle&tion of books to the 
magiftrates, town-council, and prefbytery of Linlithgow, as the found. 
ation of a public library; under certain regulations. and conditions 
which he expreffed very diftinétly, and by means of which he flattered 
bimfelf that a library might at laft be created, which might contibute 
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to diffufe knowledge and literature in the country. This idea had 
been fuggefted to him by his experience in the public utility of libra- 
ries of this fort, which had been eftablifhed at Berwick and at Kelfo. 
By fuch inflitutions the means of knowledge may be obtained in re- 
mote fituations at a fmall expence, and are eafily circulated among the 
different orders of men: and though his coileétion of books was not a 
large one, he believed that the inftitution required only to be begun 
under proper regulations, and might foon become confiderable if pro. 
per attention fhould be given to it. His intentions were certainly 
pure; and the reles he fuggefted well fuited to the defign. The 
magiflrates of Linlithgow have prepared a room, and curators for the 
management of the library have been chofen in terms of the deed. 
The public have reafon to expect from them every thing by which 
they can promote the benevolent and refpeétable intentions of the 
founder. He gave very minute directions with regard to-his affairs, 
and even di¢tated a lift of his friends whom he wifhed to be prefent at 
his funeral ; 2nd with a conftitution quite worn out, died on the 24th 
of November 1790, in the feventy-third year of his age. He was 
buried in the church-yard of Polmont, where a monument is ereted 
to his memory. | 

‘ Dr, Henry’s perfonal virtues will not be foon forgotten. Among 
bis friends he will always be remembered with tendernefs: and his 
character as an author will be refpected by poiterity, long after the 
events of his private life fhall become too diftant to be interefting.’ 


The hiftorical part of this volume contains the Hiftory of 
Britain from the acceffion of Henry VII. A.D. 1485, to the 
death of Henry VIII. A.D. 1547.—As we have on former 
occafions made our readers acquainted with Dr. Henry’s plan, 
and pointed out the particulars in which this hiftory differs 
from others, we fhall. not now enlarge on it. We cannot, 
however, amit to obferve that the author has not in the leaft 
abated of his former induftry ; and that the bufy and eventful 
period, which is the fubje&t of the prefent volume, is treated by 
him with the fame accuracy, judgment, and impartiality, which 
we have uniformly obferved in his writings. The following ex- 
tract, refpecting the literature of Scotland, will fupport our 


Opinion, and (we hope) contribute to the gratification of our 
readers: 


* Atafte for the ftady of polite learning, or the Selles lettres, revived 
in Scotland about the fame time that it revived in England ; and this 
tafle was cherifhed by government, and even enforced by law. By 
an act of parliament already quoted, every frecholder of fubftance - 
was obliged to: keep his eldett fon at {ome grammar {chool till he had 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the Latin language, and then to 
put him three years to fome univerfity to ftudy philofophy and the 
Jaws. In confequence of this prevailing tafie, a competency at lealt 
of learning became gradually more gencral among the gentlemen, 
and even among the common people of Scotland, than in any other 
eountry of Europe ; and feveral ingenious men in this peried became 
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eminent for their claffical erudition. But of thefe our limits will per- 
mit us only to mention a very few. 
« Gavin Douglas, bifhop of Dunkeld, was not only one of the 
reateft poets, but alfo one of the belt fcholars and moit amiable men 
of his age. He was the third fon of Archibald, commonly called Bell 
the Cat, fixth earl of Angus, and uncle to Archibald the feventh earl, 
who married Margaret queen dowager of Scotland, the eldeit fitter 
of Henry VIII. * He was born about 1472, and having early dif- 
covered a tafte for learning, he was deftined for the church, in which, 
from the power and influence of his family, he had a profpect of 
the higheit promotions. He received the firft part of his education 
at home, and when he had gone through a courfe of philofophy in 
the univerfity of St. Andrew’s, he went to Paris for his further. im- 
provement. ‘There he {pent feveral years in itudy, and acquired an 
uncommon ftock of knowledge of various kinds, though he de- 
lighted moft in poetry and the elles lettres. Qn his return to Scote 
laid he was promoted to the provoitry of St. Giles in Edinburgh, 
and to feveral other livings, and among others to the rich abbey of 
Arbroath. He enjoyed little comfort in this promotion, owing to 
the troubles in wkich his country was involved in the minority 
of James V.- He was prefented by the queen-regent to the arch 
bifhopric of St. Andrew’s; but he had two formidable competitors, 
John Hepburn the prior, ele€ted by the chapter, and Andrew For. - 
man bifhop of Moray, nominated by the Pope; and he foon relin- 
quithed his claim, and left the other two to contend for the prize. 
Apprehenfive of danger in his own country, from the violence of 
faction, he obtained a fafe-conduct for himfelf and thirty perfons in 
his company, to come into England, from Henry VILL. January 23d 
A.D. 1515 +. Dut he did not make-ufe of that fafe-condu€t; for 
the bifhopric of Duniceld becoming vacant, he obtained it by a bull 
from Leo X. and was confecrated by James Beaton, archbifhop of 
Glafgow, the fame year. But as he owed his promotion to a papal 
bull, he was imprifoned by the duke of Albany a whole year for 
traficking with Rome. This was a fevere and partial aé&. The 
primate archbi‘hop Foreman had been promoted only.a few months 
before in the fame manner without incurring any ceniure. This fe- 
verity to fo near a relation and fo good a man, fo much alarmed the 
queen and her hufband the earl of Angus, that they retired into 
England. ‘The earl after fome time was prevailed upon to return, 
and his uncle was fet at liberty. When the.duke of Albany re- 
turned to France A. D. 1517, he carried the bifhop of Dunkeld with 
him, under a pretence of doing him honour, but in reality as a 
hoitage for the good behaviour of his nephew and his friends in his 
abfence. The biihop was permitted to return home the year after 
with the ratification of the ancient alliance between France and Scot- 
land. In the fierce conteft that enfued between the Hamiltons and 
Douglaffes, our good prelate acted the part of a peace-maker with 
great zeal, but without fuccefs: and after the defeat of the Hamiltons 
a : “ied 
« © Hume’s Hiftory of the Doyglafies, p, 219.’ 
‘+ Rymer, tom. xiil, p. 473" 
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in the ftreets of Edinburgh, he faved the life of the archbithop of 
Glafgow, who had acted the part of an incendiary. When the duke 
of Albany returned to Scotland A.D. 1521, the perfecution of the 
Douglafies was renewed, and our prelate retired privately into Eng- 
land to avoid the ftorm, and to prepare an afylum for his frienda. 
As foon as his retreat was known, all his goods were confifcated, and 
the revenues: of his fee fequeftered *. He met with a moft kind re. 
ception from Henry VIL. and was carefied by all the moft eminent 
perions in the court of England. Jn the mean time the archbifhopric 
of St. Andrew’s became vacant, and Henry exested all his influence 
at the court of Rome to procure the promotion of the bifhop of 
Dunkeld to that fee. His competitor, the archbifhop of Glafgow, 
(whofe life he had lately faved,) wrote to Chrittiern king of Den- 
mark, earneftly intreating him to counteract the intereft of the king 
of England at the court of Rome with all his might, and giving his 
rival.a moft odious character, as a rebel to his king and an enemy to 
his country ¢. ‘But a fuperior power put an end to this conteft, 
The bithop of Dunkeld died of the plague at London in April 
A.D. 15224. As the works of this learned and excellent but un- 
fortunate prelate, which do fo much honour to his name and country, 
were poetical, they come moit propeily into the hiftory of poetry, in 
the next chapter of this book. 

¢ Patrick Panter, Latin fecretary to king James 1V. was one of 
thofe who, by applying with peculiar ardour to the acquifition of . 
claffical learning, and the imitation of the writers of the Auguftan 
age, contributed to introduce a better tafle, and to give a better 
dire&tion to the ftudies of their countrymen, than that which had 
Jong prevailed, He was born in the town of Montrofe about - 
A. D. 1470; and having gone through a courfe of education at 
home, he went to Paris, (as was then the cuitom,) where he fpent 
feveral years in the profecution of his fiucies. On his return to 
Scotland he entered into holy orders, became Reétor of Fetterriffo 
jn the Mearns, Matter of Domus Dei in Brechin, and preceptor to 
Alexander Stewart the king’s natural fon. In that office he ac- 
quitted himfelf fo well, that when his pupil was put under the care 
of the great Erafmus about A. D. 1505, his royal matter rewarded 
him with the abbacy of Cambufkenneth, and took him into his own 
fervice as his fecretary; a ftation for which he was peculiarly 
fitted, and in which he did honcur to his king, his country, and 
himfelf, by the elegance and claffical purity of the language of his 
difpatches §. In that office he continued during the king’s life and 
the regency of the queen. As he was attached to the party of the © 
queen and her fecond hufband the earl of Angus, he was repre- 
fented as a dangerous man to the duke of Albany, who, on fome 
pretence or other, threw him into prifon. But when that prince 
was better informed of his worth and.abilities, he releafed him from 





« * Epiftola Regum Scotorum, tom. i. p. 328.’ 

‘+ Ibid. p. 333.’ 

‘ t Buchan. lib. xiv. Lefley, lib. ix. Spotfwood, Tanner, Bale.® - 
« § See Epiftole Regum Scotoram, Edinburgi 1722.? 
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prifon, reftored him to his office, and carried him with him’ into 
France. There he fell into a lingering difeafe, of which he died at 
Paris A. D. 1519*. 

« He@tor Boethius, or Boyce, was a native'of Dundee, and born 
about A.D. 1466. After he had finifthed a courfe of education in. 
the univerfity of St. Andrew’s, he went to Paris, where he ftudied 
{eyeral years in the college of Montacure, 10 which he was advanced 
to a profeffor’s chair. On his return to Scotland he was appointed 
principal of the newly-founded univerfity of Aberdeen, and had 
{ome other preferments in the church, When he refided in France 
he contracted a friendfhip with Erafmus, by whom he was much 
elteemed and commended, for his tafte, his learning, and other good 
qualities. He compofed feveral treatifes upon various fubjeéts ; but 
his principal work was—Aifforia rerum Scoticarum a prima gentis 
criginead A. D. 1436—*‘* A Hiftory of the Scots from the Origin 
of the Nation to the Year 1436.’’ It is with the ftyle of this 
work only that we are here concerned, and that hath been highly 
admired, and affords a fufficient proof of his good tafte and claffical 
erudition, which entitles him to be ranked among the reftorers of 
learning f-. 

« An account of feveral other writers who flourifhed in Scotland in 
this period, and contributed in fome degree to the revival of learn- 
ing, might be here inferted; but this would exceed our limits, and 
to many readers of general hiftory would appear tedious, It is fuf- 
ficient to remark, that the youth of Scotland at this time, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, difcovered as good a tafte, and as great a - 
thirft for knowledge, as thofe of England, though they laboured ° 
under fome difadvantages; particularly many of them not findin 
proper eftablifhments at home, were obliged to feek for them in fo- 
reign countries. The hiftory of John Lefley bilhop of Rofs, and 
of his great opponent in politics, Mr. George Buchannan, belongs to 
the fucceedin = period.’ 


The account of Scottifh poetry during this period may very 
properly be quoted, as being, in fo far as it concerns Gavin ~ 
Douglas, conneéted with the former extract; and becaufe it 
furnifhes « fpecimen of the manner in which Mr. Laing’s 
contributions are written. 


‘ It was diterent in Scotland, where poetry, fuch as Chaucer 
might acknowledge and Spencer imitate, was cultivated in a language 
fuperior to Chaucer’s. Dunbar and Douglas were diftinguithed ~ 
poets, whofe genius would have reflected luftre on a happier period, 
and whofe works, though partly obfcured by age, are perufed with ' 
pleafure even in a dialect configned to ruftics. Dunbar, an ecclefi- 
aftic, at leaft an expectant of church preferment, feems to have lJan- ° 
guifhed at the court of James IV. whoie marriage with Margaret of 
England he has celebrated in the Thittle and the Rofe ; an happy al- 
jegory, by which the vulgar topics of an epithalamium are judicioufly 
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avoided, and exhortation and eulogy delicately infinuated. The 
verfification of the poem is harmonious, the ftanza artificial and 
pleafing, the language copious and felected, the narrative diverfified, 
rifing often to dramatic energy. ‘The poem from its fubje& is de- 
{criptive, but Dunbar improves the moft luxuriant defcription by an 


intermixture of imagery, fentiment, and moral obfervation. The 
following is a fpecimen: 


¢ The purpour fone, with tendir bemys reid, 
In orient bricht as angell did appeir, 
Throw goldin fkyis putting up his heid, 
Quhois gilt treflis fchone fo wondir cleir, 
That all the world tuke comfort, fer and neir, 
To luke upone his frefche and blifsfull face, 
Doing all fable fro the heavenis chace. 


« And as the blifsfull fonne of cherarcley 
‘The fowlis fung throw comfort of the lichts . 
The burdis did with open vocis cry, 
O luvaris fo, away thow dully nicht, | 
And welcum day that comfortis every wicht 3 
Hail May, hail Flova, hail Aurora {chene, 
Hail princes Nature, hail Venus, Luvis quene. 


¢ The Golden Terge is another allegorical poem of Dunbar’s, con- 
ftrugted in a ftanza fimilar to Spencer’s, but more artificial, and far 
more difficult *, In defcription perhaps it excels, in fentiment it 
{earcely equals the Thiflle and Rofe. Its narrative is not inter- 
changed with dialogue ; its allegory refers to the paflions, the do- 
minion of beauty, the fubjection of reafon, and is leis fortunate than 
the Thiftle and Rofe, whofe occult and fecondary fignification is an 
hiftorical truth that fubfifts apart, and however embellifhed, cannot 
be obfcured by the oftenfible emblem. When the paflions or the 
mental powers are perionificd and involved in action, we purfue the. 
tale, forgetful of their abiiraction, to which it is relative; but to 
remedy this, the Golden Terge has a merit in its brevity which few 
allegorical poems poflefs. ‘The allegorical genius of our ancient 
poetry difcovers often a fublime invention; but it has intercepted 


_what is now more valuable, the reprefentation of genuine charaéer 


and of the manners peculiar to ancient life. ‘Thefe manners Dunbar 
has fometimes delineated with humour, in poems lately retrieved 
from oblivion +; and from them he appears in the new light of a 
fkilful fatiritt and an attentive obferver of human nature. 

* Gawin Douglas, his contemporary, was more confpicuous by the 
rare union of birth and learning, and is flill diftinguifhed as the firft 
poetical tranflator of the claflics in Britain, Early in youth he tranf- 
lated Ovid’s de Remedio Amoris, (a work that has perifhed); at a 
maturer age, Virgil’s Eneid into Scottifh heroics ; a tranflation po- 
pular tll fuperceded at the clofe of the lait century by others more 
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_€ * Like Spencer’s it confilts of nine verfes, reftri€ted however to 
two rhimes inftead of three, which Spencer’s admits of.’ 


* + Vide his Poems in Pinkerton’s Collection/ 
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elegant, not more faithful, nor perhaps more fpirited*, His ori- 
ginal poems are King Hart and. the Palace of Honour, allegories 
too much protraéted, though marked throughout with a vivid in- 
vention; but his moft valuable performances are prologues to the 
books of his Eneid; ftored occafionally with exquifite defcription. 
As a poet he is inferior to Dunbar, neither fo tender nor fo various 
in his powers. His tafte and judgment are lefs correét, and his 
verfes lefs polifhed. The one defcribes by felecting, the other by 
-accumulating images; but with fuch fuccefs, that his prologues de- 
{crtotive of the winter folitice, of a morning and evening in fum- 
mer, tranfport the mind to the feafons they delineate, teach it to 
fympathife with the poet’s, and to watch with his the minuteft 
changes that nature exhibits. Thefe are the earlieft poems profeffedl 

defcriptive ; but in defcription Scottifh poets are rich beyond belief. 
Their language fwells with the fubje&, depicting nature with the 
brighteit and happiett felection of colours. The language of modern 
poetry is more intelligible, not fo luxuriant, nor the terms fo har- 
monious. Defcription is fill the charaéteriftic, and has ever been 
the principal excellence of Scottifh poets; on whom, though grofsly 


ignorant of human nature, the poetical mantle of Dunbar and Douglas 
has fucceflively defcended +.’ 


The Appendix contains the following articles: No.1. Pere 
kin Warbeck’s Proclamation, publifhed at the time of his re- 
bellion in the beginning of the reign of Henry VII. No. 2. 
The Confeffion read by Perkin, when fet in the ftocks ona 
fcaffold in Cheapfide, extra€ted from Grafton, p. g2g. Hall, 49. 
No. 3. Differtation on the Character of Perkin, and on the 
Crimes imputed to Richard the Third. No. 4. Copy of the 
Receipts of the Exchequer in the 24th Year of Henry VIII. ; 
and No. 5. Curious Extracts from an Accompt-book of 
Henry VII. 

We are informed, in the Life of the Author, that his £ ori- 
ginal plan extended from the invafion of Britain by the Ro- 
mans, to the prefent times ;” and his biographers ob/erve that 
‘men of literary curiofity muft regret that he has not lived to 
complete his defign; but he has certainly finifhed the moft 
difficult parts of his fubje&.’ * The periods (they add,) after 
the acceffion of Edward VI. afford materials more ample, better 
digefted, and much more within the reach of common saders.” 
This is affuredly in fome meafure true; but we much doubt 
whether the continuation of this hiftory, on the Dodctor’s plan, 





« * It was finifhed in fixteen months ; and till Dryden’s appeared, 
feems to have been received as a ftandard tranflation: till then it was 
certainly the beift tranilation.’ 

‘ + Other poets of inferior reputation flourifhed during this period 
in Scotland; but it is the purport of this hiftory to record the pro- 
greflive improvements, not the ftationary merit of poetry.’ 
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will be found.a more cafy tafk; the difficulties which it pre- 
fents are indeed of a different defcription: but they are not to 
be furmounted, in our opinion, without an equal, if nota 
greater, exertion of judgment and impartiality.—Mr. James 
Petit Andrews, we underftand, has cngaged in the under- 
taking ; and the public, we hope, will by his means be fur- 
nifhed with a complete hiftory of Great Britain, on a plan 
which poflefles fo many advantages. For our account of 
A new Hiftory of Great Britain, by Mr. Andrews, fee M, 








Rev. vol, xiv. N.S. p. 361, and vol. xvii. p. 389. S.R 
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Aart. IV. Anticnt Metaphyfics. Vol. 1V. Containing the Hiftory 
of Man. With an Appendix, relating to the Fille Sauvage whom 
the Author faw in France. 4to. pp. 408. 11. 1s. Boards, 
Cadeil jun. and Davies. 1795. 


HE hiftory of man, and chiefly of his intelle€tual powers, 

' is the fubject of this volume, which may be confidered as 
containing a fummaryof what the author has publifhed in his for- 
mer works on the fubjeQts of Language, Logic, and Metaphyfics. 
If the repetitions, indeed, were lopped off, the volume would be 
reduced to a fmall fize. ‘The fingularity of many of Lord 
Monboddo’s opinions required that he fhould endeavour to 
fupport them by new proofs: but his Lordfhip choofes the 
eaher tafk of repeating and re-aflerting his opinions, nearly in 
the fame words. ' 

This volume does not conclude the work; for the learned 
author obferves that he has much more to fay on the natural 
life of man, which neceflarily preceded his /:fe of civility and 
arts; then he is to fhew the difference between thele two lives, 
and all the evils which arife from civilization ; which will lead 
him to explain the origin of evil in this ftate of man, and how 
it is to be reconciled with the wifdom and goodnefs of God. 

The appendix mentioned in the title-page, concerning the 
* Savage Girl’ whom the author faw in France, occupies 
only fix Pages, and contains, we think, little or nothing more 
than what Lord M. has related, with circumftances ftill more 
extraord@ary, in other parts of his writings. 

‘That men originally walked on ail fours, that the ourang 
outang is a man, that Egypt was antiently governed and in- 
ftructed by demons, are fome of the leaft prodigious aflertions 
in this marvellous performance: hear the author: 


‘ Nor is man lefs various in the figure of his body, than in the 
other things I have mentioned ; and the individuals of the {pecies 
are, I am perfuaded, more different one from another than thofe of 
any other fpecies. And firft, that there are men with tails, -* as 
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dogs and cats have, I think I have proved beyond the poffibility of 
doubt *. And not only are there tailed men extant 5 but men, fuch 
as the antients defcribe Satyrs, have been found, who had not only 
tails, but the feet of goats, and horns on their heads. One of this 
kind, we are told by St. Jerome, was, under the reign of Con- 
ftantine the Emperor, publicly fhewn in Alexandria, while he was 
alive; and after he was dead, his body was preferved with falt, 
carried to Antioch, and there fhewn to the Emperor t+: fo that we 
ought not to treat as a fable, what the antients have told us of ani- 
mals of that form f. 

« We have the authority of another father of the church, for a 
greater fingularity ftill of the human form; and that is, of men 
without heads, but with eyes in their breafts. This is related by St. 
Auguftine, who faw thefe men in Ethiopia, whither he went to preach 
the gofpel ; and was fome time among them, and relates feveral 
other particulars concerning them. And the fame faint tells us, 
that he faw, in the fame country, men with only one eye in their 
forehead. Nor do thefe facts reft folely upon the authority of St. 
Auguftine ; but antient authors mention them, particularly Strabo, 
who tells the ftory of men with eyes in their breafts, which he fays 
is attefted by feveral authors whom he names, though he does not 
believe them. As to the men with one eye, it is related by Hero- 
dotus, of a people in Scythia, who, from that quality, had their name 
of Arimafpians, as he interprets the word. We muft not therefore 
treat as a fable what Homer has told us of the Cyclops, any more 
than what is related, by other antient authors, of Satyrs. 

‘ There is another fingularity of the human form, as great or 
greater that any I have hitherto mentioned, and that is, of men 
with the heads of dogs. ‘That fuch men did exilt, is attefted by the 
authors I have elfewhere mentioned, whofe authorities cannot, I 
think, be queftioned. One of them, by name Agatharchides, fays, 
that they were to be feen in Alexandria in his time, having been 
fent thither from Ethiopia and the country of the Troglodites. So 
shat it appears, that the Latrator Anubis, as Virgil calls him, which 
was the form of one of the Egyptian gods, was not an imaginary 
form, but taken from real life. 

‘ This author, Agatharchides, mentions another animal of mixed 
form, having the head of a man and the body of a lion, fuch as he 
is reprefented in antient fculpture, and is called a Sphynx. He fays 
he was fent into Alexandria from Ethiopia, with the dog-headed man 
above mentioned. And he defcribes him to be, by nature, a tame 
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_ © * Vol. I. of Origin of Language, 2d edit. p. 257. and follow. 
ing; and vol. III. of this work, p. 250. Befides thefe authorities, 
there is one Wolfe, a German, who travelled in the ifland of Ceylon, 


and who fays, that one of the titles of the King of that ifland, is 
Defcendant of the Tailed Monarch,’ 


“+ Tome 1. of St. Jerome’s Works.’ 
. } See vol. III. of this work, p. 250, where Paufanias is quoted 
giving an account of Satyrs, which he had from one Euphemus, who 
was an eye witnefs of what he related,’ 
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and gentle animal, and capable of being taught motion to mufic ; 
whereas the dog-headed men, he fays, were exceedingly fierce, and 
very difficult to be tamed. According, therefore, to this author, 
the fphynx was no imaginary animal, but had a real exiftence, as 
well as the dog-headed men. Agatharchides, however, is the only 
author, as far as I know, who mentions the fphynx, as an animal 
aétually exifting ; whereas the dog-headed men are mentioned by fe- 
veral other authors. It may be obferved, however, that Agatharchi- 
des had an opportunity of being very well informed ; for he lived 
about the time of Ptolemy III. king of Egypt, who had a great 
curiofity to be informed about the wild men of Ethiopia, and for that 
purpofe fent men to that country, particularly one Symmias, from 
whom Agatharchides got his information. And I am difpofed to 
believe that he was well informed; for | have read his book, and [ 
think it has all the appearance of being an authentic narrative, with- 
ont any mixture of fable, unlefs we are difpofed to believe that there 
never exilted, on this earth, men different from thofe we fee now, 
But the variety of nature is fo great, that I am convinced of the'truth 
of what Ariftotle fays, that every thing exilts, or did at fome time 
exit, which is poffible to exift*. And though it were certain that 
fich animals as the {phynx, or the other animals that I have men- 
tioned, did no longer exift on this earth, it would not from thence 
follow, that they never exifted. I do not believe that men with eyes 
in their breafts, or with only one eye in their forehead, are now to be 
found on the face of the earth: and yet I think we cannout doubt 
that they once exifted in Ethiopia, where St. Auguftine fays he faw 
them. We are fure that there are whole fpeciefes of animals, which 
were once in certain countries, but are not now to be found there, 
fuch as wolves in Britain. It is not probable that fuch compounded 
animals, as the dog-headed man and the {fphynx, were ever very nu- 
merous; and if fo, it is Jikely that they would be confidered as 
moniters by the other men of the country, and fo would be de- 
ftroyed by them. 

* Befides thefe varieties in the whole form of man, there is a va- 
riety in one part of him, ‘which I think wonderful, though, as it is 
fo familiar to us, it be not commonly obferved. ‘The part I mean is 
the face, in which a man may obferve, in a crowd of people, or walk- © 
ing the ftreets of a populous city, fuch a variety of form, and figure, 
and features exprefling different difpofitions and fentiments, as is 
really wonderful, 

© Thus I think I have fhewn, that man is more various in the form 
of his body, than in any thing elfe; and that there is a peculiarity 
in the form of fome of the individuals of the fpecies, which is not to 
‘ be found in any other fpecies; I mean the mixture of different 
ipeciefes in the fame animal. And yet I think it is not unnatural, if 
we confider how much his inward part or mind is compounded ; for 
st confifts not only of the vegetable and the animal life, but of the ine 
tellectual ; and if fo, I think it needs not be wondered, that his na- 
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ture fhould admit of a compofition likewife, in his outward form, of 
different fpeciefes of animals.’ 

The volume at large is entitled , § the Hiftory of Man,’ but 
it is divided into three books ; of which the firft is alfo entitled 
the Hiftory of Man ; the fecond relates to the invention of arts 
and fciences in Egypt; and the third, to their tranfmiffion from 
Egypt to other countries. ‘The author begins with defining 
man, after Ariftotle, to be an animal who has the faculty of 
comparing, together with the capacity of acquiring intellect 
and fcience. We agree with Lord Monboddo, that a better 
definition than this could not be given ; and whenever our au- 
thor underftands and follows the Stagirite, he reafons like a 
MAN: but it is to be regretted that the extraordinary confe~- 
guences, which he draws from Ariftotle’s philofophy, together 
with his many deviations from it, and his many additions to it, 
muft tend to bring that philofophy into difrepute with thefe who 
have not ftudied it in the pure original fource. ‘Thus he infers, 
from Ariftotle’s definition of man, that men in their natural 
ftate are deftitute of reafon and intellect, or mere brutes ; and 
he proceeds to point out what he calls the feveral fteps of this. 
progreflion, from the brute to the man. The learned author fays. 
that he has feen three fteps of this progrefiion; firft, Peter the wild 
bov ; fecondly, the ourang outang ; and thirdly, the wild girl 
in France. Concerning the ourang outang, he gives fome 
information received fince he laft publifhed, from Mr. Begg, 
the commander of a Liverpool fhip: but this does not appear 
to us of fufficient importance to be laid before our readers. | 

We fhall not follow the author through the fucceeding ftages 
of civilization ; the forming of ideas, propofitions, and fyllo- 
gifm ; becaufe we find nothing but what is faid and repeated in 
every volume of his former works. The only chapter which 
deferves to be called hiftorical is an account of the people of 
Paraguay in South America, and of their civilization by the 
Jefuits. This chapter is fufficient to prove that Lord M, 
when his mind is not warped by a few ftrange prejudices, is 
far from being a writer of inferior fame. ‘The following infer- 
tion will not perhaps appear unfeafonable : 

‘ I will now proceed to make fome refleGtions upon the me- 
thods that were ufed to recover the Paraguaife from fo barbarous a 
ftate. The firit method I mentioned was Religion, without which, as 
I have faid, no nation ever was civilized. For, the belief of a power 
fuperior to man, I hold to be abfolutely neceflary, when men have 
come to think at all, or to have any ufe of reafon; nor do I be- 
lieve, that there either is or ever was any affemblage of men, de- 
ferving the nameof a nation, that did not believe that there are. 
powers that govern in this world, infinitely fuperior to man. This 
no man, who thinks and obferves what paffes around-him, can doubt 
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of. Upon fuch powers he will fuppofe that his happinefs or mifery 
muft depend ; and he will naturally believe them to be moved, as 
he himfelf is, by fupplications and intreaties; and that they will 
favonr thofe who apply to them in that way, and who do what is 
agreeable to them, but on the contrary, will punith thofe who ne- 
gleé&t them, and act contrary to their will. Whatever, therefore, 
1s recommended to them, as the command of thole fuperior powers, 
will be readily obeyed. And, thus it appears, that religion is found- 
ed in the nature of man; and that ‘it is impoflible to conceive any 
number of men colleéted together; having the leaft ufe of reafon, 
though they do not employ it otherwife than in procuring the necef- 
faries of life, without fuppofing that they have fome idea of fuperior 
powers, by whom they are to be affifted or hindered in procuring 
thofe neceifaries of life. And, accordingly, in all the barbarous 
siations of which we have heard, there were men who pretended to 
have a communication with thofe fuperior powers, and to predict to 
their countrymen events which were to happen, and upon which 
their good and ill fortune depended. Such there were even among 
thofe barbarous Indians, and who, therefore, were their inftructors 
and direétors in all their affairs. Among thefe men the Jefuits in- 
troduced Chriflianity. But it was not by teaching only, or reafoning 
with them, that they made them Chriftians. But they applied to 
their fenfes, by which Savages are much more governed than by 
reafon ; and captivated them by a worfhip of pomp and fhow, fefti- 
vals and procefiions, with many ceremonies, which may appear to 
many to be mere fuperftition, but with which the Catholic religion, 
as is well known, abounds. 

© One of the greateft allurements of thefe Savages, and which made 
multitudes of them follow the Miflionaries, was, as I have obferved, 
mufic, and mufic fuch.as the Church mufic among the Roman Ca- 
tholics is, tending to infpire devout and religious fentiments. How 
great the power of mufic is, and how congenial to the nature of man, 
is well known to the philofopher, and indeed it is a matter of common 
obfervation and experience. By mufic, the manners may be formed 
of young men, even of children, who are incapable of being inftruéted 
by teaching or reafoning ; and, accordingly, it was very much em- 
ployed by antient wifdom .in the education of youth. And if it had 
not been employed in taming thefe Savage Indians, and fubduing 
their violent paffions, inflamed, as I have faid, by their moft unna- 
tural diet and manner of life, I do not believe that they ever could 
have made Chriftians or even Men of them. 

‘ The laft method ufed by the Miffionaries for humanifing thofe 
brutal Savages, was to eftablifh a good government among them. 
If it had been a popular government, it would have done them no 
good ; but, on the contrary, would have been productive of much 
diforder.. But it was a religious government; for the Miffionaries 
were their governors: and it was adminiltered by officers of their 
nomination ; and it may be obferved, that the firft governments in all 
countries were more or lefs connected with the religion of the country. 
The government of Egypt, the moft antient, and, I think, the beft 
government-we read of, was sygovernment by Priefts ; and the Jewifh 
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overnment was much of the fame kind. The firft government of 
the Greeks was by their Heroic Kings, that is, Kings who were fup- 
pofed to be defcended of their Gods. 

« And here I conclude what I have to fay of this remarkable event 
in Paraguay, which may be faid to be a renewal of antient times, and 
to have verified, by recent facts, the truth of what we are told, under 
the difcuile of fable, of Orpheus and Amphion having civilifed the 
Grecks by religion and mufic; but which, I believe, to be as mucha 
truth as the Jefuits having civilif'd, in that way, the people of Para- 
guay : and 1 would have our philofophers confider, whether religion 
be nct as neceflary for continuing good government, among men, as 
for introducing it at firft; or, whether our Scotch philofopher, Mr. 
David Hume, be in the right, who has informed us, that tne lefs re- 
ligion there is in a nation fo much the better.’ 


In the fecond book, the author treats of the invention of arts 
and fciences, and particularly of language. He maintains that 
all languages are derived from the Egypitan ; which, he fays, 
is the fame with the Shanfcrit or facred language of India, 
of which the Greek itfelf is but adialeét. The proofs, how- 
ever, given of this, are extremely imperfect, as well as thofe of 
the whole of what the author maintains in his third book, con- 
cerning the tran{miffion of arts and fciences from Egypt to In- 
diaand China. Lord M.’s principal fault, indeed, is that of 
{peaking with dogmatical certainty refpecting points that admit 
only of a flight probability ; and of being determined in his de- 
cifions by arguments which are weak or doubtful. Of this kind 
is his proof of the exiftence of demons ; a point on which his 
whole doctrine concerning the nature and origin of language retts. 


‘ That fuch beings as Demons do exift, is, I think, evident from 
theory, though it were not attefted by hiftory ; for it is impoflible 
to fuppofe, that the great interval betwixt an intellectual creature 
fuch as man, and the fupreme intelligence, fhould not be filled up 
by intelligences fuperior to man, but inferior by infinite degrees to 
the fupreme. Some of thefe we may fuppofe to be cloathed with 
fuch bodies as ours, which was the cafe of the Egyptian Demon 
Kings. Others we may fuppofe to be, like the Demons mentioned 
by Hefiod, cloathed with aerial bodies, aega ircaptroty as he exe 
prefles it, and who, he fays, were the guardians and benefactors of 
men; and others we may fuppofe with no bodies at all, but to be 
pure immaterial fubftances. If in this way the immenfe interval be- 
twixt God and man was not filled up, there would be a great gap in 
the fyftem of the univerfe ; and things would not be connegted toge- 
ther, the higher with the lower, which muft be the cafe in every per- 
fe& fyftem, fuch as that of the univerfe certainly is; and fo far as we 
can obferve on the earth, every thing is connected with every thing, 
as I have elfewhere obferved ; and the more we obferve of the variety 
of nature, the more we ought to be convinced of the truth of what 
Ariftotle has told us, that evesy thing, which is poflible to exift, that 
ts, which does not imply a contradiction to the nature of things, does 
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actually exift; for, otherwile, that poflibility or capacity of exiftence 
would be in vain. Now, the fame author teils us, that as there is 
mothing deficient in the fyftem of the univerfe, fo there is nothing 


fuperfluous.’ 


The author treats largely of government as the great means 
of civilifing man: he arraigns, in ftrong language, the French 
democracy ; and he is a zealous defender of monarchical prin- 
ciples, as the bet adapted to the improvement and happinefs 
of fociety. With many judicious remarks on thefe fubje€ts, he 
is continually blending thofe ftrange peculiarities of opinion, by 
which his writings are charaCcterifed :—we give the following 
example: 


‘ In all governments there muft neceffarily be two orders of men, 
the govermors'and the governed ; which mutt be diftinguithed from one 
another. And the firit thing to be confidered is, who are by nature 
fit to govern; and who on the other hand are only fit tobe governed: 
I fay 5, mature; for nature mufi take the lead in all the arts of life, 
and as much or more, | think, in the great art of government, than 
in any other. And I think the Greek philofophers, in what they have 
written epon government, have faid much too little of nature, but fe 
much of education, as one fhould believe they thought that education 
alone could fit men to be good governors or good fubjeéts. But 
though I hold it to be abfolutely neceflary for both thefe purpofes, 
nature muft do her part, and lay the foundation, without which the 
beft education can avail but little. , 

¢ That men are different by nature, as well as by education, I think 
it is impofiible to deny. We mutt therefore begin this inquiry, by 
confidering the nature of maz, and try to difcover of what kind thofe 
men are, that by nature are deftined to governor to be governed. And 
here an antient Greek pcet, I mean Hefiod, has given us a divifion of 
men, the beft, I think, that ever was made with refpect to govern- 
ment. Some men, fays he, are capable of giving good advice; others, 
though they cannot give good advice, will take it: but there isa third 
kind, who neither can give good advice, nor will take it when given 
by others; and thefe, fays he, are ufelefs men. 

¢ That there is a difference of natural parts among men, and that 
all men by nature are not fit for all things (for, men omnia poffumus 
omnes, as the poct fays,) 1s what I think undeniable. And it is equal- 
ly certain, that of the firft and fuperior clafs of men, mentioned by 
Hefiod, the governors are by God and nature deftined to be. Thefe 
muft in all countries be very few in number; for it is with men as 
with other animals, the excellency of the fpecies is confined to a few 
individuals, and their race. And if it were otherwife, man would 
be an exception to a rule, which we find to hold univerfally, among 
the animals that. we are beft acquainted with, and whofe nature we 
have tludied, fuch as horfes, oxen, and dogs. The fecond clafs of men 
is more numerous; and thefe are the men who are capable of being 
governed as free men, that ts, not by terror or compulfion, but by 
periuation, being abie to judge of what js right or wrong when it 
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‘5 fet before them. But the third clafs is the moft numerous of all 
jn every nation ; and they muft be governed by fear and dread of 
punifhment, that is like flaves; and as they are fo numerous in every 
country, it is for this reafon Ariftotle has faid, that a great part of 
mankind are by nature doomed to be flaves; and that, therefore, 
there is nothing contrary to nature in the ftate of flavery : and I will 
add that there is many a man, who could hardly have 4 worfe matter 
than himfelf. Thus it appears, that Hefiod’s way of clafling men, 
not only points out to us thofe who are fit to govern, but alfo thofe 
who are fit to be governed as free men, that is, by perfuafion, and 
allo thofe who mutt be governed as flaves. 

‘ There is another thing to be obferved concerning the nature of 
man, which, I am perfuaded, Hefiod knew, though he has not told it ; 
that the qualities of mind as well as of body defcend tothe race. And 
in this refpect, too, man refembles other animals, and particularly the 
horfe, whofe blood is known by his {pirit, as well as by his figure, 


shape, and movements. 

© Thus I think it is evident, that nature has laid the foundation of 
excellence in the great art of government, as well as in other arts ; 
and that no education can make a man fit to govern, who is not by 
God and nature deftined for that office: and it only remains to be 
inquired, how we are to difcover this deftination. ‘That men by go- 
verning, will fhow themfelves fit to govern, there is no doubt. But 
the queftion is, by what marks they were firft diitinguifhed, and al- 
lowed to govern. And I fay that the character of a governing man 
is as eafily to be difcerned in the features of a man, his look, his voice, 
and the movements of his body, as blood is in a horfe, by his look and 
movements: nor do I think that there is any defignation of charaster 
fo marked in us, as that of a governing man. Thefe marks that L 
have mentioned, joined with a fuperior fize and figure; make what 
Euripides calls the £4006 akvoy TUEAINO DCs or as Tacitus has very well 
tranflated it, forma principe viro digna.’ 

Were Lord M.’s conclufions well founded, the queftions 
which now agitate the world might be eafily folved ; and, from 
bare infpection only, men might recognize who were entitled 
to rule them. 

We mutt here take our leave of Lord Monboddo, for whofe 
intellectual energies, at his very advanced period of life, we en- 
tertain much refpect. His character as a writer has often come 
before us, and is too well known to be here difcufled. In the 
prefent volume there are feveral flips, which candour will rea- 
dily excufe ; as when, in the very firft fentence of his intro- 
duction, he fays, ¢ The firft philofophy, or metaphyfics, ag it is 
called by Ariftotle.’ The word metaphyfics is not to be found 
in Ariftotle, nor was it introduced till long after his death; when 
one of his editors gave that name to the books which he placed 
next in order to the phyfics. We alfo obferve much incorre&- 
nefs in printing the Greek citations ; a fault which is not to be 
found in the author’s preceding publications. 


Rev, Marcu, 1796. U Art. 
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Art.V. Fenelon: or, The Nuns of Cambray, A ferious Drama, in 
three A&ts, (altered from the French). By Robert Merry, A.M. 
8vo. 1s.6d. Parfons. 1795. 


rT Bose who have attended to the late proceedings of the 
French muft have frequently noticed the name of Chenier, 
as an active opponent of the Terrorifts. This gentleman (for 
we believe it to be the fame) diflinguifhed himfelf, at the begin- 
ning of the French revolution, by a tragedy called Charles 1X, 
the fubject of which was the deteftable maflacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew. It appears that this tragedy, indeed, was written before 
the revolution began, and without any hope that the govern. 
ment would permit it to be performed ; and it is, among many 
others, a ftrong proof of the temper of mind which prevailed 
among thinking men, at that memorable and awful period. The 
great fuccefs of the tragedy of Charles 1X. which appears to 
have been this author’s firft dramatical effort, encouraged him 
to proceed ; and he has fince written the tragedies of Henry 
VIII. of Calas, of Caius Gracchus, and of Fenelon. 

The annals of time do not, perhaps, contain a name more 
revered, by the beft and wifeft friends of the human race, than 
that of Fenelon; and it is doubted whether any production of 
human genius ever was fo eftectual in enlightening mankind, 
and in rendering them benevolent and juft, as the beautiful 
philofophic poem of Telemachus. We would not be under- 
ftood to mean that its philofophy is pure: but it contains a 
greater portion of political and moral wifdom than, as we be- 
lieve, is to be found in any preceding work. The introduétion 
of Fenelon on the ftage, engaged as Fenelan only could be en- 
gaged, in acts of beneficence, and in refcuing the perfecuted 
from their perfecutors, enraptured the Parifians; and the tragedy 
was uncommonly fuccefsful. Pleafed with the fubjed, as every 
friend of man muft be, Mr. Merry has given it to the Eng- 
lifh public: —but he has reduced it from five a&s to three; and, 
{tripping it of incidental detail, he has attached himfelf folely 
to the principal event. Perhaps he intended it for the Englifh 
{tage ; in. which cafe we cannot affirm that to curtail was not 
judicious$ but, if this were not his motive, we think that the 
public would have been more benefitted, and more obliged, by 
an entire ¢ranflation. However, what he has done is executed 
in a poetical and elegant manner. His blank verfe is more 
flowing, ‘harmonious, and pure, than is commonly found in 
the original compofitions of the prefent day ; and we have no 
difficulty in recommending this performance to every perfon of 
tafte and feeling. From the following fcene, the reader will 
judge how far we are warranted in our opinion: 


¢ Exter 
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‘ Enter ABBESS. 
Abbefs. Amelia, I’ve been feeking thee. 
The wifh’d-for time draws nigh, 
That fhall fecure your happinefs. 
Amelia. Ah me! 
bbefs. Soon fhall your confecrated foul be Heav’n’s : 
Meek votary of Religion, ’tis your lot 
To be a future angel, and meanwhile 
To pafs on earth a life unftain’d by evil, 
And undiiturb’d by care. 

Amelia. The new Archbifhop— 

Abbefi. Has left the court, and hither bends his courfe :—= 
The pious prelate will arrive at Cambray 
Before the clofe of day. 

Amelia. Wretch that I am ! 

Abbefs. What matchlefs glory fhall diftinguifh thee ;— 
E’en Fenelon, the pious and rever’d, 

Shall bind the facred veil upon thy brow. 

Amcha. He is reported gen’rous, equitable, 

And moft humane; zealous, but not fevere; 
Incapable to force the female heart. 

Abbéfi. Thy heart, my child! requires not force, I truft, 
To give itfelf to Heav’n;—no impious murmur 
Will it fend forth ;—no with hait thou to prove 
The vain delights of a deceitful world. 

Amelia. O hearken, and forgive me! 

Abbefs. Ha! what fay’ ft thou? 

Amelia. The coming time alarms me. 

Abbe/s. How! alarms you! 

Amelia. And will the vows for ever, ever bind me? 

Abbefs. Doubtlefs they will. 

Amelia. The dread idea fhakes me. 

Abbe/s. Indeed ! 

Amelia. \ beg thee grant me fome delay, 

Nor am | yet prepar’d. 
Abbefs. What do I hear ! 
Delay! not yet prepar’d ! 

Amelia. I faid, delay— 

I do implore thee but for one fhort month. 

Abbe/s. 1s’t poflible ?—Is it Amelia {fpeaks, 
Whofe zeal was fo impatient ?—-What event 
Has wrought this fudden, impious change ? 

Amelia. Alas ! 

Abbe/s, Methinks you hefitate ! 

Amelia, Andif I do— 

And if perchance I fhould refufe—would it 
Be criminal ? 

Abbefs. Dare you thus talk to me! 

Amelia. Without a blufh I dare avow the truth== 
For if my tongue fhould utter the cold vow, 

My heart woukd contradiét a 1 cannot 
2 
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Enter the trying ftate,—I cannot bear 

To pafs a life of death—I with to feek 

The authors of my being —now unknown. 
The infant bird on daring pinion fours, 

And finds from [leav’a protection ; fo may T, 
But fhould I take the veil, hope would be Joit, 
And what were this exiitence void of hope ? 


Abbefs. You think to foften, but you irritate ;— 


Religion may demand its votary ; 
Then let no evil wav’rings change your purpofe, 
Which late was duly and devoutly fix’d.— 
Your parents, girl, whole merited, fad fate 
You eagerly requeit to be inform’d of, 

ere vicious, poor, abandon’d, defpicable ;— 
Had it not been for holy Charity, 
And the pure workings of meek Mercy err, 
You would have dy’d in ignominious want, 
Or liv’d amongft the rabble of the world, 
A child of chance, an unprotected creature ; 
To angui/b doom’d on earth, to worse hereafter. 
But from fo dire a threaten’d deftiny 


My care has refcued, and my kindnefs fav’d vou :— 


Yet now you wilh toleave me, and refute 
The bleft afylum of eternal joy, 
Which, while an infant, was prepar’d for you. 
Is this the recompence of 2/] my love ? 
And is it thus you prove your gratitude *— 
But ’tis in vain you would oppofe my will, 
Or counteraét your own felicity. 
Amelia, ‘The earneit fupplication of defpair 
May yet, perchance, prevail— 
Abbefs. Nor tears, entreaties, 
Nor e’en refiftance, fhall betriend you-Heav’n, 
Thro’ me, has pointed out the proper means, 
@y which to hide your own and mother’s fhame. 
Amelia. Was | debas’d before I faw the light, 
And ftampt with ignominy, yet unborn? 
It cannot be; eternal juitice rules. 
Since, then, I did not choole my dettiny, 
I need not blufh for what was merely catual, 
My lot is certain forrow, but not fhame ; 
For fhame can only mark the criminal, 
And a bafe birth can never be my crime. 
Kindly, in truth, you rear’d my infancy, 
Nor from my memory fhall time erafe 
The benefit—if fuch 1 now can deem it. 
Yet have my parents, fo defpis’d and cenfur’d, 
Giv’n to this heart a fentiment of pride, 
Or fortitude, which, howfoever faulty, 
Cannot fubmit to harfhnefs of command. 
By mildnefs led, I was fubmiflive, timid, 
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Merry’s Fenelon; or the Nuns of Cambray. "7 


And husnble, as my ftation might require ; 
But new your rigour makes my foul intrepid. 
Abbefs. Nay, check this wild difcourfe ; it ill becomes you. 
Amelia. Then hear my firm refolvee—1’!l not pronounce 
The vow thro’ fear—my tongue difdains a falfehood. 
No,—I will fupplicate the righteous prieft— 
Or, in default of words, will clafp his knees 
With dumb expreffion of fuch potent anguifh, 
That he fhall feel it as his bounden duty, 
To fave me from diftraétion and defpair. 
Abbe/s. Enough of this—reflect, rafh maid, awhile 
Upon th’ increafing dangers that furround you.— 
Altho’ the friendfhip, which I fometime cherith’d, 
Is pafs’d away—compafiion ftill remains : 
But fhould you urge me further, ’twiil fubfide. 
{ therefore counfel you a temp’rate conductt— 
For know, your call is ftern neceflity ; 
Then force your ftubborn will, or dread my vengeance. [Exit Abte/s. 
Amelia, Her vengeance !—Can fo vile a paflion dwell 
With one who confecrates her days to pray’r? 
Surely my fenfe deceiv’d me, or I heard 
Some evil fpirit {peaking with der tongue. 
And what, alas! is my alleg’d offence 
To call forth fuch a threat >—Jur Nature’s weaknefs, 
And that might claim forgivenefs—Pow’r fupreme ! 
Who rul’ft creation,—thou art not a tyrant, 
But all indulgent, all benevolent. 
O cannot I ’midft other fcenes adore thee, 
Than thefe of chill, fequefter’d mifery ? 
I wll abjure the ties of violence, 
And prove the mind is free.’ 


The more widely Inquiries and Sentiments like thefe fhall be 
diffufed through fociety, the more effectual and energetic will 
thofe moral habits become, by which alone the happinefs of fo- 
ciety is attainable. 

It may perhaps be acceptable to many of our readers, to be 
informed that M. Chenier pronounces Monvel to be the firft 
tragic actor in Europe; that Talma, a young performer, has few 
rivals; and that Mefdames Veftris, (the pupil of Le Kain) 
Degarcins, and Simon, who have all aéted in his tragedics, are 
performers of uncommon merit. He likewife pronounces the 
theatre of La Rue de Richelieu to be the center of great theatri- 


cal talents. 
Holc. 
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Art. VI. Ferifhta’s Hifory of Dekkan, from the Firft Mahummedan 
Conquefts: witha Continuation from other Native Writers, of the 
Events in that Part of India, to the Reduction of its lat Monarchs 
by the Emperor Aulumgeer Aurungzebe : alfo, the Reigns of his 
Succeffors in the Empire of Hindooftan to the prefent Day : and the 
Hiftory of Bengal, from the Acccflisn of Aliverdee Khan to the 
Year 1780. Compriied in Six Parts. By Jonathan Scott, Captain 
in the Eaft India Company’s Service, Perfian Secretary to the late 
Governor General Warren Haftings, Efq. and Member of the Afiatic 


Society in Calcutta. 4to. 2 Vols. pp. 420 and 460. al. 2s, 
Boards. Stockdale. 1794. 


[Ipt=4" is the fouthern divifion of Hindooftan, and is called 

by European geographers the Peninfula. Prior to the Mo- 
hammedan irruptions into this region, Jittle is known of its 
hiftory. In the year 1295 of our era, Jellaulad Dien Firofe 
Shaw, the Patan Emperor of Dhely, fent his fon Alla ad Dien 
to reduce it to his authority. “The conqueft was {till incom- 
plete in 1306, when this prince dethroned his father: but, in 
3312, by means of his General Mallek Naib, he acquired the 
entire fovereianty of the country. In 1324, Aligh Khan be- 
came by fucceflion Emperor ot Dhely, and transferred for a 
time his refidence to Deoghur, the metropolis of the fubdued 
province. His reign proved unfortunate, feveral dependencies 
being wrefted from him by rebellious nooles who aflumed roy- 
alty ; and Dekkan was then formed into that fovereignty, the 
hiftory of which is here given to the public, from native au- 
thorities alone, by Captain Jonathan Scott. 

The work is divided into fix parts. ‘The firft comprehends 
the reigns of the Bhamenee dynalty of fovereigns. ‘This is 
wholly the work of Ferifhta; from whom it is tranflated freely, 
and with fome abridgment, but not fo as wholly to ftrip away 
the oriental varnifh of the ftyle. Ferifhta is one of the moft 
efteemed writers of Hindooftan: he was of noble rank and high 
in office at the court of Ibrahim Adil Shaw of Bejapore. Be- 
fides this and the hiftory of the Dhely Emperors, tranflated 
fome years fince by Colonel Dow, (fee Rev. vols. xxxix. and 
xlvii.) Ferifhta compiled one of every province in India; and 
many complete copies of his works exift in our private libraries. 
A few paflages will give an idea of his manner. 

* It is univerfally allowed, that Kangoh (in 1350) was the firft bra- 
min who accepted an office in the fervice of a muiluimaun prince. Be- 
fore him, the bramins never condefcended to engage in publick affairs, 
but pailed their lives in the duties of religion, and ftudy of the 


{ciences ; indifferent to fortune, and efteeming the fervice of princes 


as hurtful to virtue, and hazardous to their eternal welfare. If, as 


phyficians, aftronomers, moralifts, or hiftorians, they fometimes af- 
fociated with the rich or powerful, they yet would never wear the. 
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chain of fervitude on their necks, though courted by gifts and high | 

favours. However, fince Kangoh’s acceptance of employment, the 

direétion of finance has been committed generally to bramins, by all | 

the princes of Dekkan,’— ; 
« Sultan Mhamood had a tafte for poetry, and wrote elegant verfes 

himelf. He fpoke fluently the Perfian and Arabic languages. When 

profperous events occurred, he was not intoxicated with joy, nor im- 

merfed in grief at the attacks of misfortune. He never cohabited but 

with one wife, and paid great regard to the opinions of divines, of 

whofe company he was very fond, In his reign, the poets of Arabia 

and Perfia reforted to Dekkan, and were benefitted by the gracious 

flow of the ftream of liberality. Meer Fyez Oollah Anjoo, who pre- 

fided on the feat of juftice, once prefenting him with an ode, was re- 

warded with a thoufand pieces of gold, and permitted to retire, co- 

vered with honours, to his own country. The fame of the fultan’s 

affability, judgment, and munificence, fpread fo wide, that the cele- 

brated poet of Shiraz, Khajueh Hafiz, determined to vifit Dekkan ; 

but was prevented by a train of accidents, which, with the caufe of | 

his intention, are thus related. 
* Meer Fyez Oollah Anjoo fent this famous poet a prefent with a let- 

ter, intimating, that if he would confer honour on the fultan’s dominions 

by his approach, and make Dekkan the envy of paradife by his 

bounty-fhedding prefence, the inhabitants would value properly fuch 

an honour, and have him conduéted back to Shiraz, enriched to the 

height of his defires. ‘The poet from the kindnefs and affurances of 

Fyez Oollah Anjoo, became ardently defirous of vifiting Dekkan. 

He difpofed of the gifts fent him among his relations and creditors ; 

and, departing from Shiraz, arrived fafely at *Lar. Here he affifted 

a friend, who had been robbed, with great part of his ready money. 

From Lar he was accompanied to Ormus, by Khaujeh Zien al Abad 

Dien Hammadanee, and Khaujeh Mahummud Gazroone, who were 

alfo going to vifit Hindooftan, With them he tcok fhipping in one 

| of the royal veffels, that had arrived at Ormus from Dekkan; but he 

had not weighed anchor, when a ftorm arofe, and the fea became 

very rough. Hafiz repented of his journey; and, pretending that 

he had forgotten to take leave of fome of his friends at Ormus, Jeft 

the fhip. Having written the following ode, he ‘entrofled it to be 

given to Fyez Oollah Anjoo; after which he returned to Shiraz. 


‘ODE. 

“« The breeze of my garden is not to be purchafed by the poffef- 
fion of the world. 

“‘ My companions rebuked me, and faid, Quit this fpot. What 
whim hath poffeffled thee, that thy cell is not to be valued ? 

“«« Yonder royal crown, on which is fet danger of life, is an heart- 
enticing ornament, but not worth my lofs of head. 

‘“‘ From defire of pearls, the dangers of the fea appeared eafy to 
= : but I miftook ; for one wave is not be appeafed by treafures of 
gold. 

‘Is my heart difpirited in the affembly of friendfhip? All the 
Zildings of art are not worth a fingle cup of generous wine. 
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‘* A port in the Perfian gulph.’ 
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<«« If Hafiz chufes to retire from the world, contented with a little, 
hundreds of pieces of gold are not worth one inftant of vexation.”? 

« When Fyez Oollah received this ode he read it to the fultan, who 
was much pleafed with the poetry, and obferved, that as Hafiz had 
fet out with intentions to vifit his court, it was incumbent upon 
him not to leave him without proofs of his liberality. He then com. 
mitted a thoufand pieces of gold to Mahummud Cafim Mehhidee, 
one of the learned in his court, that he might purchafe with it what 
was moft acceptable of the curious productions of Hind, and fend 
them to the poet at Shiraz ; which was done accordingly .’— 

«© A.D. 1453. Mallek al Tijar, relying on the promifes of the raja, 
in the year 85% began his expedition ; but was in the outfet deferted 
by molt of the Dekkanee and Abyffinian odlicers and troops, who de- 
clined entering the woods. Sirkeb, agreeable to his promife, for the 
two firft days conducted him along a broad, eafy road ; fo that the 
whole army praifed his zealous fervices; but on the third, he led 
them through paths fo horrible, that a male tiger, through dread of 
the terrors of it, would have become a female ; fuller of windirgs than 
the curly locks of the fair, and narrower than the path of love, 
Demons would have ftarted at the precipices and caverns, and the 
* ghole have been panic-ftruck at one view. The {fun never en- 
livened the vallies, nor had Providence fixed bounds to its extent. The 
grafs was tough as the tecth of ferpents, and the air fetid as the breath 
of dragons. Death dwelt in the waters, and poifon in. the breeze, 
After winding, fatigued, weary, and alarmed, this dreadful path, 
they entered a dark foreit, a pafiage through which was difficult even 
to the gale, bounded on three fides by mountains, that feemed to have 
their heads above the clouds, and on the other an inlet of the ocean, 
fo that there was no path to advance, and none to go back, but that 
by which they had entered.’— 

¢ Mhamood Shaw, to celebrate his efcape from this danger +, held 
a magnificent feftival of forty days, and went in folemn proceffion 
through the city, the ftreets of which were { adorned on the occafiond 
As he regarded the royal tower as aufpicious, he erected upon it a 
{plendid pavilion, in which, when finithed, he {pent moft of his time 
in a continued round of voluptuous amufements. ‘To the affairs of go- 
vernment he paid no attention ; leaving them entirely to the direction 
of his favourites, Muficians and dancers flocked to his court from 
Lahore, Dhely, Perfia, and Khoraffan ; as alfo § ftory-tellers, || re- 
citers of the Shaw Nammeh, and all other minifters of pleafure. Tie 
people, copying the example of the prince, ftudied nothing but difli- 





¢®* An evil fpirit of the woods,’ * 

+ From a dangerous infurre€tion in his capital. 

* t It is common in India, on the public entrance of a prince, to or- 
nament the fhops and houfes, by hanging out filks, &c. &c.’ 

* § They generally attend when their employer goes to repofe, and 
repeat fometimes portions of hiftory, but commonly tales fimilar to 
thole of the Arabian nights.’ 

« || Thefe have by heart the poems of Ferdofi, author of the Shaw 
Nammeh, or hiftory of ancient Perfia, and the works of other poets. 
J apprehend they a compared to our miniirels,’ 
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ation; reverend fages pawned their decent robes at the wine cellars, 
and holy teachers, quitting their cells, retired to the taverns, and 
prefided over the cafk. The governors of provinces, feeing the court 
chus employed, acted independently ; fo that the royal officers only 
who joined their views were allowed to hold cheir pofis, and thofe wha 
refufed to wink at their encroachments, were expelled with difgrace. 
Ina fhort time, except the province of Telingana and the diftricts 
adjacent to Ahmedabad, no parts of the kingdom properly remained 
in poffeffion of the fultan. The terruffdars, however, except Mallek 
Ahmed Beheree, openly acknowledged the royal authority ; but their 
fubmiffion was only fhewn in this point; if the fultan, at the defire of 
his minifter Cafim Bereed, took the field, and they faw advantage to 
" themfelves in the expedition, they accompanied the royal ftandard, but 
with a force and {plendour, before which the fultan’s funk to wretch- 
ednefs of appearance: and upon a return, they quitted him on the 
route for the feveral countries, without even the ceremony of afkin 
leave. That they might not undergo the mortification of ftanding in 
the royal prefence, or performing the cuftomary obeifance to the 
fultan, they evaded vifiting the court.* Mallek Ahmed Beheree + 
never accompanied the royal ftandard at all, but affumed independance; 
founded the city of {Ahmednuggur ; and taking upon himfelf the ho- 
nours of majeity, fent ambaffadors to § Eufui? Adil Khan and |} Fatteh 
Oollah Ummad al Moolk, to prevail upon them to copy his example, 
and read the khootbah in their own name. It was accordingly refolved 
by ail three, to avow their claims to royalty. @’ . 


TheSecond Part comprehends the hiftory of the Adil, Nizam, 
and Koottub fovereignties ; that is, of the fultans of Beejapore, 
Ahmednuggur, and Golconda: three of the five independent 
principalities into which, from the natural incoherence of 
Afian defpotifm, the country had progreffively feparated. Here 
again Ferifhta ferves as the chief guide: but fome information 
concerning the Beejapore fultans is tranflated from the Lub al 











** The above is a picture Rrongly refembling the ftate of the pre- 
fent empire of Hindooftan.’ 

* + Governor of a province now called Dowlutabad.’ 

* t Now in the hands of the‘Nizam.’ 

* § Governor of the province of Beejapore.’ 

* || Governor of Berar, now fhared by the Nizam and Mharattas.° 

‘ q From this period, the fovereignty of the houfe of Bhamenee be- 
came almoit nominal; the minilters of the territory itil leftco it ufurping 
the real authority. ‘This has in fact been alfo the cafe in the modern em- 
pire of Hindooltan, fince the year1712, when Jehaundar Shaw, grandfon 
of Aurungzebe, afcended the throne. The ruin of the empire and de 
folation of India has been falfely imputed to the Englifh fervants, either 
becaufe their idle countrymen at home envied the fuccefs of their 
active brethren, or from ignorance of Indian hiftory. When we have 
loft (and not till then) our eaftern poffeffions, the calumnies of felf- 
a will be refuted by the cool judgiacnt of the unbiafled 
idtorian. 


Towareekh 





: 
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‘Towareekh of Binderabun, a fummary hiftory of Hindooftan 
compofed in the reign of Aurungzebe ; and a ftill more exten- 
five fragment is extracted from the Mafler al Amra, or bio- 
graphy of nobles, written by Shaw Nowauz Khan, prime 
miniiter to a late Nizam. 


¢ Molana Gheaus ad Dien, a very celebrated divine of Perfia, much 
refpected for his abilities and purity of hte, was once afked by fultan 
Ibrahim, Which was the beft of all the various fects of Iflaam? He 
seplted, Seppofe a great monarch to be feated in a palace, with many 
gates leading to it, and through whichever you enter you fee the ful- 
tan, and can obtain admiffion to his prefence. Your bufinefs is with 
the prince, and not with thofe at his gate. Sultan Ibrahim again 
afked him, Which, in his opinion, was the beft of all faiths? He re- 
plied, that the beit man of every faith in his idea followed the beft 
faith. ‘This obfervation pleafed Ibrahim, who conferred upon the 
Molana large yifis. 

¢ It is related, that when Eufuff Adil Shaw read the khootbah after 
the ceremonial of the fheeas, and eftablifhed their tenets at Beejapore, 
many of the principal chiefs, as Direa Khan, Fukhir al Moolk Turk, 
and others, embraced the fame faith as their fovereign; but fome be- 
ing rigid foonis, were much difgufted, and exprefled defires of quit- 
ting his fervice ; of which Adil Shaw being informed, laid before them 
the tolerating maxim of ** My faith for myfelf, and your faith for 
yourfelves,”’ m fucha convincing manner, that they became fatisfied. 
But as he was jealous of the great influence and power of Ein al Moolk, 
be deprived him of the chief command of his army, and the diftriéts 
he had held from Bahadur Geelanee: giving him Sukker, Ahrra, 
and Ba!goan in their room, with leave to retire from court, and fol- 
low his own opinions in religious matters.” 


The Third Part narrates Aurungzebe’s operations in Dek- 
kan, and is moftly extracted from the journal of a Bondela officer, 
who in all thefe campaigns attended Dulput Roy ; from whofe 
great grandfon, the Rajah of Dutteah, Captain Scett received 
this valuable manufcript as a prefent. 


* Sewajee, when introduced to the imperial prefence, did not meet 
with the honours he expected. Being placed among the amras of five 
thoufand, he akked, to what rank the ttation was afligned ? and being 
told, it was that allotted to the rajah Ram Sing Sefodiah, wept, and 
fainted away. Orders were given to carry him into the court of the 
bathing apartments, where they fanned and fprinkled him with rofe- 
water. .\pparently, he was overcome by the {plendour and magnifi- 
cence of the imperial court ; but none were acquainted with his real 
ditorder. When he came to himfelf he begged to be carried to the 
place appointed for his refidence ; where being arrived, he began to 
talk in a frantic manner, and pretended madnefs, often crying out, 
«¢ Now fuch a criminal as I am have put myfelf into the talons of the 
eagle, why does he not quickly put me to death ?”? 

« Thefe mad effufions were related to his majefty, who ordered that 
Ram Sing, fon to the Mirza Raja, fhould take care of him. Shortly 


after 
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after this, agreeable to Sewajce’s own requett, it was reprefented to 
the emperor, that as he now had come to the prefence, he defired that 
his attendants, who were ufed to Dekkan, and did not chute to live 
out of it, might have leave to return to their homes. His majefty re- 

arded this reguelt as highly favourable tokeeping him at court without 
trouble, and permitted all his followers, except his fon Sambah anda 
few of the principal perfons, to return to Dekkan 

‘ Before this, Sewajee had made it a cuilom, every Thurfday, to 
diftribute among the poor, who crouded in great numbers to his gate 
on this occasion, great quantiiies of pallry and {wectmeats, which were 
brovglit in large bafkets, each of which required three or four men to 
bear it; and thefe, when emptied, were carried out again to the con- 
fetioner’s. Kam Sing hac requeiled that his people might be re- 
called ; and the guards of Folaud Khan, the city cutwal, were then 
ordered to keep the watch over him. Sewajee by his generofity fo 
gained upon his keepers, that they were contented with feeing him 
every morning and evening ; after the Jaft of which vilits he conitantly 
retired to fleep, on pretence of illnefs. When every thing was ripe for 
his intended plan, Sewajee, one Thurfday evening, having acquainted 
his confidants of his defign, ordered a flave to take his place on the 
bed, and leaving the cuftomary attendants in the room, emptied the 
fweetmeats, and putting his fon into one of the bafkets, laid himfelf 
in another, in which they were carried out of the houfe. When he had 

ot clear of the city, he mounted his fon upon a forry horfe, and led 
the bridle himfelf on foot on the Mutterah road. True it is, that ** the 
wife man dves that without noife, which a vaft army cannot effe&.”” 
Inthe morning, the guards not feeing him prefent himfelf as was cuf- 
tomary, were alarmed, and gave intelligence to Folaud Khan, who 
entering the bedchamber, awaked the flave who occupied the place of 
Sewajee. He faid, that he had been ordered to lie on his bed, which 
he had done fince evening, but could give no farther account. The cut- 
wal carried the flave and feveral other perfons bound to his majefty ; 
who ordered a ftrict fearch to be made, and proclamations to be iffued 
in every diftriG of the empire, defcribing Sewajee, and ordering him 
to be feized, but all in vain. Terbeut Roy, the fuperintendant of the 
{pies, was difgraced for not having given information of the ftratagem ; 
and Ram Sing, who had requefted the recall of his people from the 
guard over Sejawee, was fufpected of a connivance, and banithed the 
court. The Mirza Raja was ordered to leave Dekkan, as foon as re- 
ag by the prince Mahummud Mauzim and the Maharaja Jeffwunt 

ing.’ 

The Fourth Part contains the hiftory of Aurungzebe’s fuc- 
ceflors, which is tranflated from the work of Eradut Khan 
Wazeh, a dewan of Dekkan with the rank of four thoufand, no 
lefs celebrated for his poetical than for his hiftorical writings. 
This fubdivifion has already been publifhed in the year 1786, 
(See Rev. vol. Ixxiv. p. 446.) under the title of Memoirs of 
the Mogul Empire. 

The Fifth Part continues the hiftory of Aurungzebe’s fuc- 
eellurs to the year 1792, and is a narrative regularly deduced 


by 
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by the author from the comparifon of different Perfian MSS. 
(a lift of which, with local references, would have been accept. 
able,) and completed by oral and other information colle&ed 
on the fpot. 


‘It was about this time * that the Eaft India Company obtained 
their firmaun of free trade from Ferokhfere. The embafly fent to him 
had been fome time unfuccefstully employed, owing to the intrigues of 
the navob of Bengal, when an accident occa! honed a fudden and forten- 
ate conclufion to the negotiation. Ferokhfere was feized with a diforder 
which the fkill of his own phyficians could not cure, and he was given 

over by them. Reduced to this extremity, he was advifed to truit his 
cafe to Mr. Hamilton, the furgeon to the embaily, who, by an ope- 
ration, reftored him to health. During the operation it was reported, 
that the emperor had died under the furgeon’s Shands ; and fo great was 
the fury of the populace, that they furrounded the houfe of the embafla- 
dors, threatening to deftroy them, They were only to be appeafed by 
Ferokhfere’s fhewing himfelf to them from a balcony of the palace, and 
affuring them that he had received new life from the {kill of Mr. Ha- 
milton. Upon this the Englith became as much venerated, as they had 
been before defpifed. Ferokhfere conferred great marks of diftinétion 
on Mr. Hamilton, and promifed to grant any favour he chofe to afk. 
Mr. Hamilton, inftead of requefting rewards for himfelf, befought the 

rant of the Company’s requifitions ; which were inftantly complied 
with, and the fees of office remitted. Upon the return of the em- 
baffy, the emperor was very urgent with Mr. Hamilton to remain in 
his fervice, which he declined for the prefent; but promifed to return 
when he fhou!d have fettled his affairs at Calcutta. Among the pre- 
fents made him by Ferokhfere, were models of all his furgical inttru- 
ments cf pure gold. Mr. Hamilton, foon after his return to Bengal, 
died of a putrid fever ; and the emperor, not fatisfied with the account 
of this event from the governor and council, fent an officer of rank to 
Calcutta to examine the truth from the natives, whofe folemn tefti- 
monv and that of the Europeans were taken to the emperor. 1 had 
this anecdote from Mr. Hattines, who tells me, that on his firft ar- 
rival in India there were living witnefles of the circumitances of it, 
and Mr. Hamilton’s monument was to be feen in the burial ground 
of Calcutta, upon which the account of them was engraved. In a life 
of Ferokhfere, the circumftance of his recovery by a European | urgeon 
1s mentioned ; alfo the delay of his marriage from illnefs. The Com- 


pany owe fomething to the memory of a man who fo nobly preferred 
their interef¥to his own advantage.’ 


The Sixth Part contains the hiftory of Bengal, from the ac- 
cefion of Mahabur Jung to the year 1792. It is compiled 
from various fources, and among others from the Perfian hiftory 
of Bengal by Gholaum Houflein Khan, of which another 
Englifh tranflation has been publifhed in Calcutta by Mufta- 


pha, a French Mufiulmaun. 


* A.D. 1715. 
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* The English, who are unequalled in valour and fentiment, (and 
who is it that does not with for conqueit ?) upon intelligence of thete 
circumftances, determined on war with Serauje ad Dowlah ; but as it 
is their cuftom, and indeed of every wife people, not to break with 
any one without a reafon affigned, doubtlefs they gave one to him, of 
which L am not informed. It was, mott probably, that of his delay 
in payment of money fettled by treaty for the loffes at the capture of 
Calcutta. 

‘ War being refolved on, colonel Clive, known here by the title of 
Sabut Jung, prepared to march; upon intelligence of which, Serauje 
ad Dowlah, overwhelmed with dread, tried, when too late, to recon- 
cile his dependants, who pretended to be attached to his perfon, the 
better to cover their own defigns. He difpatched Doolubram, with 
the greateft part of his army, to throw up intrenchments at Plafley ; 
but he {pens his time in fecret negotiations with the Englith, and fe- 
curing the troops in his own intereit and that of Jaflicr Ali Khan ; who, 
renewing his attendance at the durbar, and apparently reconciled to 
Serauje ad Dowlah, found means, by promifes and other methods, to 
draw over mott of the officers about the navob’s perfon to his defigns, 
fo that very few remained loyal. Uponintelligence of colonel Clive’s 
having bezun his march from Calcutta, Serauje ad Dowlah reluétant- 
ly, his heart divided with hope and terror, moved from Munfoor 
Gunge to Plafley, where the Englifh, at the utmoft not exceeding 
three thoufand men, natives and Europeans, fhortly arrived. On 
Thurfday, the fifth of Showaul, 1170, (A. D. 1756.) the flames of 
battle were lighted up. As Europeans, and the Englifh in particular, 
are celebrated for the fkilful management of artillery, colonel Clive 
began his attack with a cannonade, fo unremitted and inftantaneous, 
as confounded the fight of his oppofers, and overcame their faculties 
of hearing. Meer Jather Khan and his affociates in treachery beheld 
the enemy at a diftance, fafe from injury ; but Meer Muddun and 
others, ready to facrifice their lives or acquire victory, bravely op- 
pofed the enemy. ‘They were, however, unable to charge from the 
violence of the cannonade, but kept refolutely, though flowlv, ad- 
vancing, till at length they gained the Grove of Plaffey ; and, it is 
faid, that colonel Clive, not expecting fuch refiftance, abufed Ameen 
Chund and accufed him of treachery, faying ‘* that he had reprefent- 
ed the army of Serauje 4d Dowlah as difatfected to his perfon, but: 
now the contrary appeared from their valiant oppofition.”? Ameen 
Chund replied, “* that the prefent enemy wasonly Meer Muddun and 
a few chiefs, who were faithful to the navob; but when he was routed, 
the truth of his reprefentations would appear.’? During this conver- 
fatiog, as revenge was decreed for the crimes of Serauje ad Dowlah, 
Meer Muddun, who was truly brave, and cherifhed the feeds of 
fidelity in his heart, received a mortal wound from a cannon ball. 
He was carried immediately to the navob, and having uttered a few 
words expreffive of his loyalty, refigned his foul to the Creator of 
life. Seravje ad Dowlah by his lofs was involved in defpair. Having 
fent for Meer Jaffer, who refufed for fome time to obey the fummons, 
the navob in abje@ terms befought his prote@ion; and I have heard, 
“vat taking the turban from his own head, he placed it at the feet of 
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Jaffier, faying, ‘ I now truly repent of my behaviour towards yon, 
and offer your obligations to Mahabut Jung, my grandfather, and our 
relationfhip, as intercefiions for your forgivenefs. I now regard you 
as holding his place, and befeech for pardon to your flave, conjuring 
you to act as becomes your character as a defcendant from the pro- 
phet, and your ancient obligations in defending my life and reputa- 
tion.” Meer Jaffier Khan, judging this a fit opportunity to complete 
his treachery, advifed, that as but little of the day was remaining, 
the troops fhould be recalled to their tents, and promifed in the morn- 
ing to repulfe the encmy. Serauje ad Dowlah urged his fears of 
another night attack ; but Jaflier affuring him he would guard againtt 
it, he fent orders to his dewan Moin Laal, who had accompanied 
Meer Muddun and was {till engaging the enemy, to return to the 
camp. The dewan fent for anfwer, that the prefent was not a time for 
retreat, for, if he fhould retire, alarm would fpread among the 
troops, who would probably fly in confufion. ‘The navob a fecoad 
time advifed with Jaflier Khan, who infitted on the retreat of the 
Dewan, or he would not act ; upon which he repeated his orders, and 
Moin Laal reluctantly obeyed. 

¢ When a man’s ill fortune prevails, he does that which he fhould 
not. The troops as had been forefeen, conitruing the return to cam 
into defeat, began to fiy in great numbers. Serauje ad Dowlah 
feeing this defertion, much alarmed by the enemy in front, but much 
more apprehenfive of thofe about his perfon, at length left the camp, 
about half an hour before fun-fet, and arrived early the next morning 
at Munfoor Gunge. Here, though he befought his attendants to re- 
main with him till he could prepare for efcape, and fix on fome 
proper place of refuge, he could not prevail, but was deferted by 
numbers. Even his wife’s father, Mahummud Eeruch Khan, though 
the navob begged him to ftay and collect troops, either to defend him 
where he was, or accompany him in his retreat, refufed, and haftened 
to his own houfe at the city of Moorfhuddabad. As a laf refource, 
the navob opened the doors of his treafury, and diftributed large 
fums to the foldiers, who received his bounty and deferted with it to 
their homes. An immenfe fum was thus, to him unprofitably, ex- 
pended. He was ungenerous when he fhould have been liberal, and 
oppreffive to mankind, and now faw the confequences of his crimes, 
fuifering in his own perfon for the calamit:es he had inflited upon 
others. Having remained till night at Munfeor Gunge, and finding 
himfelf almoft deferted by all, he took with him his jewels and fome: 
other valuables upon elephants, and with Lootfal Nifla Begum, and 
two or three favourite women in covered carriages, quitted his palace 
about three in the morning, and haftened to Bogwaungolah, where 
he embarked on the Ganges, with the defign of feeking refuge in the 
fort of Patna. In this proceeding he was alfo imprudent ; for, had 
he kept the land, and called the jemmautdars of the villages to his 
affiftance, they would have efcorted him in fafety, in hopes of being 
rewarded, and he would have been joined by numbers of his troops, 
when recovered of their panic and hearing of his efcape; but alas! 
who can remedy the ills of fate? His reafon for flying by water, was 
she hope of meeting Mr, Law, to whom he had written preflingly to 
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haften to his affiftance, on the firft intelligence of the march of the 
Englith, and to come down the river for the greater {fpeed. Mr. 
Law received the letter, but, according to the ufual delay in Hin- 
duoitan, before he could procure from Ramnarin the money ordered 
for his expences, fome time elapfed. He left Patna, but hearing of 
the defeat and death of Seranje ad Dowlah, on reaching Raujemahal, 
he retreated, and Major Coote was afterwards fent in purfuit of him 
to the frontiers of the provinces.’ 

‘The author’s plan would have comprehended the invafion of 
Hyder Alee and the rebellion of Cheyt Sing, could he have 
found a refpeftable detail of thefe events in the languages of the 
natives of Hindooftan, whofe accounts alone of their feveral 
conquerors it was the author’s with to lay before the European 
public. The peculiar point of view, the unufual turn of moral 
and relizious opinion or prejudice, and the very orientality of flyle, 
which, in confequence of this plan of compofition, pervade the 
whole work, impart to it a zeft and a novelty which the 
palled reader vainly feeks in the refembling pages of ufual an- 
nalifts ; and give it an inftructivenefs and an authority with the 
philofopher, which he would not have derived from a more 
original production. 

Captain Scott’s qualification for the tafk which he has here 
executed needs not our te{timonial. Tay. 
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Art. VII. Efays and Obfrvations, Phyfislogical and Medical, on 
the Submerfion of Animals, andon the Refia of the Acoroides Re- 
finifera, or Yellow Refin from Botany Bay. ‘To which are added, 
Seleét Hiflories of Difeafes, with Remarks. By Charies Kite. 
Evo. pp. 434. 6s. Boards. Dilly. 1795. 


OF the pieces contained in this volume, the firft two have 

already appeared in the Memoirs of the London Medical 
Society *. Of the remainder we fhall proceed to give our 
readers fome account. 

The Cajes of feveral women who had the fmall-pox during preg- 
xancy, with an account of the manner in which the children appeared 
to have been affected, are chiefly compilations from various au- 
thors, though fome are added of the writer’s own. The gene- 
ral sefults are given in a fynoptical table; from which it 
appears that, in 15 inftances, the children in utero had marks 
of being infected from the mother, while in 17 inftances no 
fuch marks were difcernable. The circumftances in both lifts 
were extremely varicus, both as to the period of pregnancy, and 
the {tate of mother and child; and no particular conclufions 
feem deducible from them. 
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An account of fome anomalous appearances, confequent to the inge 
culation of the fmall-pox, chiefly conlifts of cafes in which there 
were fuch appearances of infe€tion in the place of incifion, 
joined, in moft inftances, with fymptoms of conftitutional af. 
fection, as have by many writers been reprefented to be fully 
fufficient to fecure the patient again{ft fubfequent infection ;— 
yet the {mall-pox was undoubtedly taken afterward, either ca- 
fually, or from inoculation. Thefe cafes are weil worthy of 
notice ; and the writer’s explanation of the facts is ingenious, 
though more accurate obfervations would be requifite to efta- 
blifh its truth. He fuppofes that matter taken for the purpofe 
of inoculation, if kept under certain conditions, undergoes a 
fermentation which deftroys its eflential qualities :—but thar, 
during a fhort interval, while this procefs is going on, but not 
complcted, its nature is only partially changed ; and that in this 
{tate it is capable of an aétion on the body, which fhall com- 
municate a certain degree of the variolous infection, but not 
fufficient to propagate the difeafe fully and completely. 

A rupture of the uterus, terminating favourably, is a very cu- 
rious cafe. “The rupture was not diicovered till after delivery, 
{which was of a putrid child in the feventh month,) when a 
portion of inteftine, confifting of feveral convolutions, was 
plainly felt within the cavity of the uterus: yet there were no 
alarming fymptoms, and the patient recovered at the ufual 
period, and has fince had another child at the full time, without 
accident. In this cafe, the contraction of the uterus muft have 
drawn it away from the inteftines, which receded through the 
Jaceration; and the wound muft have been clofed by a folid 
cicatrix. 

The cafe of a large abfcefs feated between the peritoneum and 
the abdominal mufcles contains nothing very inftructive. 

The next is an account of an extracrdinary diforder in which, 
after amputation of the thigh for a carious ulcer on the leg, the 
patient was attacked with the fame painful fenfations, and 
which feemed to occupy the fame place as before. 

A cafe illuftrating the ufe of eleétricity in a cataraé follows. 
The cryftalline humours were not perfeétly opake in this in- 
ftance, and the patient had fymptoms of high nervous affection. 
A continued ufe of {mall fhocks cleared the humours fo much 
as to allow of reading a {mall print and working with a needie: 
but the acceflion of a paroxyfm of melancholy prevented farther 
proceedings. 

Two fuccefsfut cafes of the treatment of the paralyfis of the 
lower extremities, from curvature of the fpine, are next given. 
‘The method ufed was that recommended by Mr, Pott, 
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A cafe of a violently ftriéiured hernia, in which reduction was 
effected by the ufe of cold water, carried to fuch a degree that 
the powers of life were much reduced, is worthy of attention. 
The mode which finally fucceeded was pouring, without inter- 
miffion, cold water from a garden watering pot over the 
{crotum. 

_A fimilar frequently repeated application of cold water to the 
legs and thighs fucceeded in removing a moft obftinate con/fipa- 
tion of the bowels ; which, however, finally terminated ina fatal 
afcites. 

The remaining cafes of a remarkable recovery from drowning, 
of tetanus, trifmus, and opi/thotonos, and of an uncommonly large 
tumour of the fcrotum, atturd little or nothing practically ufeful. 

The volume is concluded with fome very full meteorological 
tables kept from 1786 to 1794 inclufive, giving not only the 
{tate of the thermometer, barometer, and hygrometer, but that 
of the winds, weather, rain, evaporation, and dew. We conclude 
(though it is ftrangely omitted to be mentioned,) that thefe 
were kept at the author’s refidence at Gravefend. Some farther 
explanations of the manner in which the feveral obfervations 


were made would have rendered them more fatisfactory. Ai. 





Art. VIII. Dr. Plowden’s Church and State. 
{ Article continued from p. 21. Rev. for Fanuary.] 


IT’ Chap. VIIL. Book I. the author ably defends the principles on 
which the revolution of 1688 was effected: but he advances 
fome points which do not appear to be clearly made out by 
hiftory. The revolution, independently of the means by which 
it was accomplifhed, has been productive of the greateft hap- 
pinefs to this country, by eltablifhing the liberty of the people 
on a folid bafis, capable of with{tanding all the ftorms of pre- 
rogative. It is not, however, to the honour of our rational 
faculties, to view any human inflitution with fuperftitious awe ; 
we fhould admire the good, buteven our gratitude fhould not make 
us overlook glaring imperfe€tions, Such are to be found in:the 
meafures of that important period, when the {ceptre of James 
Il. was transferred to his fon-in-law ; and an impartial hiftorian 
ought to feel it to be his duty to point them out. Our author fays, 
page 77, * The moft zealous fupporter (of) or advocate for King 
James, Jacobite or Catholic, can have no grounds for denying or 
even fuppofing, ‘that our anceftors were not fincerely convinced, 
that the zeal of King James for propagating and advancing his 
own religion brought him to the fact of his abdication.’ In 
this aflertion there is truth, but not the whole truth. In our 


opinion, it finks the dignity of the revolution, and degrades it 
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into fomething beneath the majefty of a great nation. James's 
predile&tion for his own religion unqueftionably caufed alarms; 
it made many people think that it was his object, not merely to 
exalt his own mode of worfhip, but ultimately to pull down 
and profcribe every other fyftem. A philofopher could not be- 
hold, unmoved, the principles on which James laboured even for 
a toleration of every religious fect. Toleration, in itfelf, is an 
effe& of brotherly love; and to eftablifh it is a godlike a&t. To 
fay that the Englith nation rofe up againft toleration would be 
to libel our anceftors. In truth they rofe not againft the thing 
itfelf, but againft the means employed by the king for eftablith- 
ing it: thofe means were the difpenfing powers claimed and 
exercifed by him, which, if once admitted, would not only. 
have placed him above law, but would have made the royal will 
the only law. This was not to be endured by freemen. It 
was not for this that, at the expence of their blood, the Englith 
people had fet legal limits to the prerogatives of the crown; it 
was not for this that they had raifed bulwarks to protect them 
againft the encroachments of arbitrary power. The difpenfing. 
prerogative would have levelled thofe bulwarks, bound Liberty.in 
chains, and fent her prifoner to the foot of the throne. Slavery. 
would then have covered the face of the land. At fuch a pro- 
fpect, the idea of two or three feéts of Chriftians ftruggling for 
eftablifhment would be too infignificant to obtrude itfelf on the 
mind of man; or, if it did fo, it would be only to excite con- 
tempt for the wretches who could think but of ftruggling for 
fuperiority among flaves. Had James reared only the ftandard 
of toleration, had. he contented himfelf with calling on the en- 
lightened part of his fubjeéts to fecond him in endeavouring to 
procure a parliamentary declaration of liberty of confcience, and 
an exemption from thofe penalties which attached on men. 
merely on account of: their religion, he would have had on: his 
fide all the enlightened, and let us add all the profeffors of ge- 
nuine chriftianity, in the kingdom; and againft him only the 
bigots, the felfifh, and the ignorant : but when he fhewed that 
liberty of confcience was to be eftablifhed, not by the /egiflature, 
but by the dmg; not by Jaw, but by the fubverfion of law; it 
was impoffible that any could be on his fide, except thofe who 
would be a difgrace to the name of freemen. This is the light 
in which we have always confidered the revolution : it appeared 
to us to be the triumph of liberty over arbitrary power; and he 
who would narrow it to a mere difpute about religion would 
degrade it. In England, the champions of the revolution had 
the eftablifhment of freedom and of the empire of law for their 
ebject and their end: but we never believed that the States 
General of the United Provinces had any other object than 
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policy, when they lent their fleets and armies to invade this 
country. They cared but litcle what was the religion of the king 
of England, but they did not like to fee him in alliance with 
France. Had his politics led him to an intimate connexion with 
Holland, the Dutch never would, in all human probability, have 
armed a fingle frigate, nor a tingle battalion, to enable their 
Stadtholder to difpute the crown of England with a child who 
was then recognized by all Europe as the fon and heir apparent 
of James IL. and prayed for as fuch in the Stadtholder’s own 
chapel. Had it been a war of religion, they would not have. 
fent. over catholic troops, for fuch were in confiderable 
numbers in the invading army, to pull down a catholic king 
and the catholic religion. On that occafion, whatever might 
be faid about religion, it was little more than a ftalking horfe, 
conne&ted rather incidentally than effentially with the main 
queftion. The truth of the cafe is, that, at that period, our ane 
ceftors contended for civil liberty and the contititution ; while 
the States General attended folely to the political interefts of 
their own dominions, as connected with the balance of power 
in Europe. Our conftitution has no religion peculiar to itlelfs 
the religion of the ftate has frequently been changed: but the 
conftitution, during all thofe changes, has continued to be, in 
eflence at leaft, one and the fame. | 

As the fubje& of the revolution is now fo trite, we will pafs 
on to chap. 1X., in which Dr. P. treats ‘ of the oath prefcribed 
to be taken by Englifh Roman Catholics, and of the civil obli- 
gations aflumed thereby.’ - Here: we find a paflage which re- 
quires a few obfervations. ‘Ihe author fays, 

‘An Englifhman’s oath to.fwpport maintain and defend tothe utmott of 
his power the Proteftant fucceflion of the houfe of Hanever, would not 
ceafe by his quitting the country, but would oblige him not to take up 
arms to deftroy or defeat it ; for a mao cannot by his own voluntary a@ 
releafe himfelf of an obligation which he has voluntarily affumed. The 
obligation of the law extends not beyond the geographical boundaries 
of the legiflative jurifdiction : but the obligation of the oath perfon- 
ally binds the confcience of the juror, wherever he may be. Suppofin 
a war betwixt England and the State in which he may have fettled ; 
he cannot plead an exemption from the fervice, which may: become 
politically neceflary for the defence of the country, which he has 
chofen for his refidence’; yet if in this. att of civi/ duty to the State, 
which the precept of God confcientioufly obliges him to obey, he be 
taken prifoner, he might be tried here (as Dr. Storie was*) for ree 


bellion, and be lawfully executed for high treafon.’ 
pe oe 





‘ * Dyer’s Reports, p. 360. He had quitted his country, and 
fworn allegiance to Philip King of Spain : he was taken in arms, and 
indiéted for high treafon: and although he pleaded that he was no 
fubje&t of the queen, yet was he convicted and executed as a traitor.’ 
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We believe that in this cafe Dr. P. has ftated the law of the 
land very correctly: but in fo doing, he makes it appear to 
be, at leaft according to his principles, a libel on juftice and 
common fenfe.—A man may owe his birth to one country; 
to another his fupport and fubfiftence. He may have left the 
former when an infant, and have refided in the latter to the age 
of manhood, married, and brought up a family in it. Which, 
in the eye of reafon, ought to be confidered as his country ; that 
which only faw him draw his firft breath, or that which enabled 
him to live, gave him a wife, and attached him to the foil of 
his choice by the birth and eftablifhment of his children? 
Surely the latter muft be deemed his real country ; and to hang 
him, for having defended her againft a-country to which he was 
indebted only for his birth, muft be a degal murder. Dr. P. 
has given a divine origin to fociety, and to the civil powers 

which it has a right to exercife: he maintains it to be the duty 
' of every man living in fociety to obey the civil injun@ions of 
the fociety by which he is protected 3 confequently it maybe 
his duty to draw his fword againft the community in which, 
though no longer a refident, he happened accidentally to have 
been born. Here then is a ftriking difficulty: according to the 
law of England, a man may lawfully be hanged for having con- 
fcientioufly obeyed the commands of ‘a fociety, which derived 
from heaven the right to iflue fuch commands ; and thus an act 
of obedience to the divine will may be conftrued into the higheft 
erime known by the Englifh law, and punifhed with death. Such 
do€trine is unfortunately /egal : but in the eye of reafon it is rank 
abfurdity ; and in the eye of religion it is downright blafphemy. 
> The fubjeé&t of our author’s Second Book, divided into feven 
chapters, is © an caer into the origin of ecclefiaftical and 
civil authotity.’ In his firft chapter he fets out with great mo- 
deftly. He fays that, in feeking for the origin of the /piritual 
power or authority which every Chriftian is bound to obey, his 
object is in faét to afcertain the nature and extent of our obli- 
gation to fubmit to it; and, wifhing to difarm the wrath of di- 
vines, he thus apologizes for having prefumed to tread.on holy 
ground : 


‘ This is a practical duty, which every Chriftian is bounden to per- 
form; and it may not be thought foreign from the province of a 
lawyer to examine and dilcufs the effects, which the: performance of 
shis duty may produce upon the compliance of individuals with their 
yocial avd civil obligatpns to the State. I fhall feel a peculiar {atif- 
faction if in my refearckes, L fhall have the happinefs to find, that the 
Proietiant do¢trines upormthefe points vary not from our own. I fpeak 
under the correction of the divines of all churches, folemnly difavow- 
ing any intention to mif-ftate the dottrines of any. I. mean to treat 
felipious opinions Aifertcally, not polemically,’ 
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In this chapter, Dr. P. defiring to be clearly underftood, in- 
quires into and afcertains, as far as his judgment goes, the 
precife meaning of the words religion, chriftian, church, fpi- 
ritual and ecclefiaftical, human and temporal; and in general he 
is pretty correct in his definitions. In chap. IL. he treats of the 
theocracy of the Jews, points out in what it confifted, and goes; 
into a long and elaborate diflertation on the infpiration of the 
Old Teftament, the alliance of the religion and ftate of the Jews, 
and their civil and fpiritual laws. He fhews that the people had 
no controul over thefe laws, which emanated immediately from 
God; that the theocraey was connected with and involved 
temporal or civil, as well as religious or fpiritual, objects ; and 
confequently that the example of the power of the Jewith prieft- 
hood is inapplicable to the Chriftian priefthood, to which no 
other power was given by Chrift than fuch as was purely of 


a fpiritual nature. In his IlId chapter, the author confiders. 


“the eftablifhment of chriftianity with reference to the State;’ 
and. here his obje& is to fhew that chriftianity was intended for 
all mankind, and that by baptifm men were made Chriftians, and 
became members of the church,—which latter he thus defines :. 


‘The church of Chrift being the aggregate fele€lion congregation 
or fociety of baptized perfons called Chrittians, is properly {peaking 
a corporation body or community of human individuals made one by 
Chriftian baptifm, who by the conditions and terms of that facrament, 
voluntarily accepted by adults, and by infants through their fponfors, 
become fubjeét to the authority power or jurifdiction, under and by 
virtue of which the corporation or body itfelf was inftituted and fub- 
fits, and this I call /piretual or divine.’ 


The Chriftian religion, he remarks, is not like the Jewifh, ° 


confined to one particular place, but can exift and be practifed 
in every part of the world. A civil eftablifhment by the au- 
thority of the ftate, he obferves, cannot be faid to be neceflary 
either to its inftitution or continuance; for the firft 300 years 
after the death of Chrift, it had no fuch eftablifhment ; nay, 
inftead of being protected or even tolerated, it was every where 
perfecuted. He tellsus that ‘the firft fcriptural accounts of 
the firft propagation of the gofpel are emphatically pointed in 
marking its independence om any, and its aptitude to all civil 
governments, by collecting together into the firft theaf of the 
Chriftian harveft individuals of the moft diftant, difcordant, 
difparate, and hoftile ftates, fuch as Jews, Greeks, Romans, 
Parthians, &c.’ ‘To prove that chriftianity in its nature had 
nothing to.do with temporal authority, he quotes the very 
ftriking example of the FounDER of chriftianity: which it is 
furely needlefs to particularize. 

Chapter LV. treats on * church government in general.’ We 
thall enter the lefs into this fubjeét, as it chiefly turns on points 
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which, if not ftri@tly polemical, are fo nearly fo, that perhaps 
few befides our clerical readers (and not ail of them) would 
thank us for enlarging on them. There is one point, how- 
ever, to which we muft attend, as it is connected with a very 
material part of the French Revolution, and turns on a quef- 
tion of confcience, which has driven the clergy of France, who 
would not {wear to the maintenance of the new organization of 
the bifhoprics and clergy, to feek for an afylum in foreign 
countries. ‘That our readers may thoroughly underftand the 
extract which we are going to lay before them, we muft remind 
them of our auther’s opinion refpecting the independence of each 
of the two great powers, the fpiritual and the temporal ; neither 
of which, he infifts, has a right to encroach on the other. In 
this point of view, the ftate would appear to have exceeded its 
bounds in releafing the inhabitants of a part of a diocefe from 
their fpiritual obedience to their bifhop, and transferring it to 
fome other prelate; and the conffitutional prelates of France 
confecrated by the bifhop of Autun, and the clergy ordained 
by them, would feem to have acquired nothing more than the 
clerical chara&ter, without Jawful authority to exercife its 
fun@ions, or claim obedience from the faithful. The whole 
turns on the diftintion between the words order and juri/didtion. 

* There is an effential difference to be made between order and 
jurifdiGion; the firft gives, as I have faid, a character and a capacity of 
exercifing the miniftry when called upon: inthe ancient church, orders 
were feldom or ever [never] conferred upon perfons, till they were cho- 
fen or appointed to exercife the miniltry, and therefore the collation of 
Jpiritual jarifdiction has been frequently and erroneoufly fuppofed to 
be given by the act of ordination ; buc they are fo perfectly diftin& 
from each other, that a perfon in full orders (even in the epifcopal 
order) may have no fhare or part whatfoever in the government of 
the church, whilft a perfon not even in deacon’s orders * may in fome 
inflances poffefs and exercife it. It is by juri/ai@ion that the govern- 
ment of the church is f{upported and carried on, and to {uch only who 
have it, is our duty of fpiritual fubmiflion and obedience to be per- 
formed, There is certainly a general deference and refpe&t due from 


——" 





‘ * This may perhaps appear fingular to fome of my readers: but 
I take it to be Proteftant as well as Roman Catholic dogtrine. ** A 
bifhop, asa bifhop, had never any ecclefiattical jurifdiction ; for as 
foon as he was electus confirmatus, that is atter the three proclamations 
in Bow-church, he might exercife jurifdiction before he was confe- 
crated ; ror till then he was no bifhop, neither could he give orders: 
befides fuifragans were bifliops, and they never claimed any jurifdic- 
tion.”? Difcourfes of Fobn Selden, printed in quarto, 1689, p. 4. With 
this agrees the learned judge Sir Matthew Hale, who fays, ‘* That 
every bifhop, by his e/e@icn and confirmation, even before confecration, 


_ ecclefiaftical jurifdiétion annexed to his cffice.”’? Hif. Com, Law, 
cb. 41.” | 
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all Chriftians to the character of a clergyman, who has received ordi- 
nation, and is deftined and generally prepared to exercife the fpiritual 
funiions and miniftry of the gofpel, when he fhall be called upon or 
commiffioned by the proper fpiritual authority to do it: but the fpe- 
cific and obligatory duty of obedience, which is required of Chriftiaas, 
can only be fulfilled by paying obedience to thofe, who are lawfully 
deputed to fuperintend watch over and provide for the care of their 
fouls ; and this generally {peaking is confined to each man’s bifhop, 
and to thofe, who act under him by his delegation or commiffion to 
exercife the miniftry over a part of his flock. So a parifhioner by 
obeying his reétor or curate fulfils his obedience to the bifhop, who in- 
ftituted him to exercife his f{piritual funétions over that particular pa- 
tith asa part of his diocefe. The authority of a Chriftian bifhop con- 
filts in the lawful delegation of a portion of that jurifdiction, which 
Chriit has depofited with his church: and the government of Chritt’s 
church, according to the opinion of thoie, who admit of epifcopacy, is 
properly {peaking confined to the cpifopal order*. I have before 
faid, that a perfon may be even of the preiatical order without poffefi- 
ing any /piritual jurifdiction, confequently without being a governor of 
Chrift’s church. As the diftin‘tion between order and juri/di@ion mut 
never be kept out of the view of thofe, who with to poffefs clear and 
explicit ideas of church government, I fhall make it the fubje& of the 
enfuing chapter.’ 

Chapter V. is thus entirely devoted to the diftinG@lion between 
order and jurifdiction, which leads our author to confider the 
nature of the fupremacy exercifed in former days over the people 
of this country by the Pope, and of that which is now exercifed 
by the King in his character of fupreme head of the church of 
England. ‘This chapter and the following one, which treats of 
the ‘ power of the keys, canon law, church difcipline, indefetibi- 
lity and infallibility of the church,’ confift of too many parts to 
be detailed here ; and, as they are too clofely connected in argu- 
ment to be feparated or given in extracts, we muft refer our read- 
ers to the work : afluring them that they will find in thefe two 
chapters many things very well worth the trouble of a perufal, 

The author in his VIlth chapter undertakes to maintain a 
propofition calculated to afford eafe to the minds of fuch Prote- 
ftants, if fuch there be, as might fear that the pledge of fidelity, 
given by Catholics in the oath of allegiance which they have 
taken to government, affords no fecurity for their obfervance 
of it as long as they retain the doctrine that the church is in- 
fallible; for, it might be faid by an alarmift, a declaration 
from fuch a church againft a Proteftant {tate might be confi- 


eee. 


“© * The care of the Catholic church was committed jointly as well 
as feverally, and in the whole as well as in part to the apoftles and 
their fucceffors she bifhops, in which the government of the church 
differs from the government of the world.’ Hickes’s Chriftian Prieit- 


hood afferted, &c. edit. 3d, 1741. p. 214.’ 
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dered by her votaries as paramount to all engagements; and as 
annulling or fuperfeding them, The author engages to prove 
that the Roman Catholic dofrine of the infallibility of the 
church is perfeétly compatible with their oath and civil duties 
to the ftate; and hence he takes occafion to arraign, as un- 
reafonable and unneceflarily fevere, the penal laws enacted 
againft Catholics, on the fuppofition that whoever believed the 
church to be infallible could not be a good fubject, nor a fteady 
friend to the temporal power of the ftate. It muft be allowed 
that, in difcuffing this matter, Dr. P. difplays not only great 
ability, but alfo great fairnefs and candor. He tells us that the 
infallibility of the church, as believed by Roman Catholics, 
is the doctrine of all others that has been moft mifconceived 
or mifreprefented. His own opinion of it is thus fhortly ex- 
prefied : 
« Without entering into the reafons and arguments for the belief, 
T cannot diffemble, that it appears to me a doétrine abfolutely infepa- 
yable from any fyftem grounded on Chriflian revelation. It confifts 
merely in the fulfilling of Chrift’s promife to his church, that he will 
** teach her all truth to the end of time.’’ It is a neceffary confe- 
~_— of her indefeibility: for as fhe cannot by natural means en- 
ure againit all contingencies the keeping up of an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffion of bifhops and paftors, but only by virtue of the promife of 
Chrift ; fo the fame promife goes to preferve the unity of her faith and 
doftrine, which in fa&t conflitutes her infallidility: for the continuance 
of the government of the church, or its iadefecirbility, if it taught a 


doétrine different from that of Jefus Chriit, would not in fat be a 
continuance of 47s church.’ 


In aid of his own opinion, he calls in that.of the learned Dr, 
Pearfon, bifhop of Chefter ; who fays, ‘* By virtue of his all- 
fufficient promife, I am affured that there was, has been hi- 
therto, now is, and hereafter will be, as long as the fun ard 
moon endure, a church of Chrift, one and the fame.” 

In elucidating this fubje&t, Dr. P. fhews that the ground of a 
Catholic’s belief of the infallibility of the church is Chrift’s 
own promife; and that he who made it can fulfil it, even though 
thofe whom ke fhould employ as his inftruments fhould not be, 
in other refpects, men of fantity or even morality. He fums 
up the whole of the doctrine in thefe words: 


* In this confifts the infallibility which Roman Catholics hold; viz. 
believing, as they and all other Chriftians do, that Chrift came upon 
earth to eltablith the Chriitian faith, and having promifed that this 
eftablifhment fhall laft til the confummation of the world, they rely 
upon his promife, that he will not permit the gates of hell to prevail 
againft her, nor the kingdom of truth to be overcome by falfehood, 
which it might, if it could teach and enforce error,’ | 
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The author makes a diftinction between do€trine and dil- 
cipline ; the former, he obferves, being of God, cannot be al- 
tered by man: but the latter, being merely of human inftitu- 
tion, may be changed at the difcretion of the rulers of the 
church. The promife of infallibilicry he confequently confines 
to the expofition of what has been taught by Chrift; for in 
matters of temporal concern he admits that the church has often 
acted wrongly, and has exceeded the bounds of her commiffion ; 
and we are clearly of opinion that he triumphantly refutes the 
arguments founded by his clerical adverfary * on the decrees of 
the third and fourth Lateran councils. To fhew that, on this 
head, it is not merely his own individual opinion which he 
delivers, but that of the ableft divines of the Catholic church, 
one of them, Bofluet the celebrated Bifhop of Meaux, is quoted 
in the following extract: 


« It is falfe reafoning to conclude, that becaufe a thing has been 
declared, decreed or enjoined by church governors, therefore it is in- 
fallibly true, or confcientioufly binding. The promife of Chrift went 
only to affure us, that all church governors fhall never at one and 
the fame time give into error by teaching another doétrine, than what 
he himfelf revealed : and the power given to his church went only to 
impofe fuch difcipline, as tends to promote the eternal falvation of 
man. ‘* Wherefore,’’ fays the great Bofluet +, ‘* whenever in the 
decrees of councils we find certain ordinances againft heretics, which 
fuppofe a temporal power, we mutft always admit, that although they 
have been publifhed in the name of the council, in order to infpire 
more refpect for religion, yet they have had only the force of law, 
inafmuch as they have been approved of and ratified by princes.” 

« All thefe decrees of the Lateran councils, and fuch other as were 
evidently upon fubjeéts not within the commiffion of charter given by 
Chrift to his church, were, fays this great Prelate, not pafled by vir- 
tue of the power of the keys, but acquired their force and effect by 
confent of the temporal princes, who attended in perfon, or by their 
ambaffadors at the councils, in which they were pafled. Thus fays 
Roger Hoveden, {peaking of one of thefe councils, which was holden 
in his time, ‘* Thefe decrees having been publifhed, were received b 
all the clergy and the people: meaning by the term people, all ‘the 
laity there prefent. At this (Lateran) council were prefent the Pa- 
triarchs of Conftantinople and Jerufalem, and thofe of Antioch and 
Alexandria fent deputies: there were befides thefe, prefent 77 pri- 
mates, 412 bifhops, and above 800 abbots and priors, and the am- 
baffadors of moft ot the powers in Kurope, which made up the greateft 
council ever convened.’ 

Hence he concludes that the belief in the infallibility of the 
church, being confined to matters of purely a fpiritual nature, 


* See M. Review for January, p. 11. 
‘ + Defenfe ce la Declaration da Clergé de France, t. ii. J. ii. . 1. 
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ought not in reafon to be confidered as juft caufe for jealoufy 
in the ftate; nor as a rational vindication of thofe laws which 
have impofed political reftraint on Catholics, and ftill deprive 
them of the right not only of fitting in parliament, but of vot. 
ing for a member to reprefent them there. -This laft chapter 
of the 2d book well deferves a ferious perufal. Political re. 
ftraints are juftifiable where the public good makes them ne. 
ceflary : but, when they are enaéted without neceffity, or car- 
ried beyond the neceffity that*would juitify them, they ferve 
only the ends of tyranny and perfecution. 


[To be concluded in another Article.] Sh... 
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Art. 1X. Corredions of various Pafjages in the English Verfion of the 
Old Tefiament. By the late W. H. Roberts, D. D. Provott of 
Eton College. Publifhed by his Son W. Roberts, M. A. Fellow 
of Eton Coliege. 8vo. pp. 254. 5s. Boards. Cadell jun. 
and Davies. 

‘i dere pofthumous work contains a confiderable number of 

fenfible and ingenious remarks on the books of the Old 

Teftament; in which Dr. Roberts would in many places cor- 

rect our prefent Englifh tranflation, onthe authority of antient 

MSS, and verfions. 

We are inclined to think that thefe obfervations have been 
made many years ago; as moft of them have been anticipated 
by other critics. They are not, however, without their ufe, 
even at this day. The coinciding opinions of two or more 
critical commentators, writing in different countries, and 
without collufion, are not weak proofs of both the neceflity and 
the juftnefs of the correction. 

Of above 600 correétions here propofed, there are very few 
which afe not vifibly improvements of the common verfion. 
To give our readers fome idea of the author’s manner, and of 
the merit of the work, we infert his obfervations on the firft 
eleven chapters of the book of Proverbs : 

* ii. 2. ** Sothat thou incline thine ear unto wifdom, and apply 
thine heart to underftanding.’’ Rather, as the Seventy; ‘* Thine 
ear will liften to wifdom; thou wilt apply thine heart to underftand- 
ing.”? ‘The fentence is compleat. 

‘ ii. 8. ** It hall be health to thy navel.’? By all means read, 
** to thy flesh *,”’ as in the Syriac, and chap. iv. 22. 

* 12. ‘ Even as a father the fon in whom he delighteth.” Ra- 
ther, as the Seventy, cited by the author of the Epi file to the Hebrews, 
«« and + chafleneth every fon in whom he celighteth.”’ 


, — 


© * The 5 has been lott from 74p95. LXX. Ta capari cx.’ 

‘+ SND, which fignifies to /mite, (fee 2 Kings i. 19.) is ren- 
dered by the Syriac, Vulgate, and Chaldee, as a father; the Arabic 
follows the LXX.’ 
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¢ 48. ‘© And happy is every one that retaineth her.’? I fufpec 
that the word f {yp}? is loft from the end of this verfe; probably 
omitted by copyilts, becaufe the next verfe begins with the fame 
word. 1am induced to think fo, becaufe in the Seventy and Arabic 
the word is preferved, and becaufe I conceive that the conitruction 
requires it: for although * [ye is often joined with a * fingular 
noun, yet it does not thence follow that Suns ¢ can be joined with 
a plural. I would render the paffage thus; ** And JeHovan makes 
happy thofe who retain her.”’ 

‘26. “ For the Lorp hall be thy confidence.’’ In the See 
venty f, “* For Jenovan fhall be in all thy ways:’? by which the 
metaphor is preferved. 

‘v. 3. ‘* For the lips of a ftrange woman drop as an honey- 
comb.”’? This tranfition is not natural; nor is there any thing to 
introduce it. In the Seventy we read; ‘* Do not cleave to a wicked 
woman; for the lips,’”? &c. where the general prohibition introduces 
the reafon of that prohibition ; and I have little doubt but that fuch 
words were Once in the original. 

‘16. ‘© Let thy fountains be difperfed abroad, and rivers of wa- 
ters in the ftreets.’? Either read with the Seventy, ‘* Let not §thy 
fountains be difperfed abroad ;”’ or elfe interrogatively, ** Shall thy 
fountains,’’ &c, 

‘1g. ** Let her breafts fatisfy thee at all times; and be thou ra- 
vifhed always with her love.”? Weare obliged to the Vulgate for 
this elegant verfion. Solomon does not, | believe, ufe the word 
D1 || for dreafs; nor does PUI] fignify be ravifbed; which, f 
think, has been foifted into this verfe from the next, where it is pro- 
perly ufed, and fhould have been rendered, ‘* For why wilt thou go 
aftray with a ftrange woman ?’’ J fufpect that it was originally written 
yom; “ Let her affection ftream on thee at all times, and be thou 
ever fatishied with her love.”’ 

‘vi. 3. ** Dothis now, my fon, and deliver thyfelf, when thou 
art come into the hand of thy friend; go, humble thyfelf, and make 
fure thy friend.’? But why fhould a man deliver himfelf from the 
hand of a friend? or why fhoald he humble himfelf, and make fure 
his friend, into whofe hand he is come? The danger arifes from 
having given fecurity toa ftranger, as mentioned in the firft verfe, 
and being furety for another. Read therefore ; ‘* Away with all de- 
lay, and deliver thyfelf, when thou art come into the hands of wicked 
men On account of thy friend; beftir thyfelf, and roufethy friend.”? 

‘5. ‘ Deliver thyfelf as a roe from the hand of the hunter.”” [| 
fufpect that the word “yoy, the hunter, has been lolt from the text, 
from its refemblance to the preceding word "94. 


_— 
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< ® See Pfalmi. 1, &c,’ 

‘ + See Malachi iil. 15.’ 4 b 

‘ ¢ Probably inftead of they read si wa 5. 
Solomon often ‘ie the bel 5 folly; but Rk belitee, 
in any other place for con/tdence.’ 

‘ § LXX. wx. Houbigant fuggefts $5 ; Capellus xb. 

© {| See chap. vit. 18.’ 


‘ vil. 24. ‘ Hearken 
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* vii. 24. ‘* Hearken unto me now, therefore, O ye children.” 
Read from the Seventy, ‘* O my fon*.”’ 





* viii, 20. ‘I lead in the way of righteoufnefs.’”? Rather; « | 
walk +,”? &c. 
* ix. 1. ** She hath hewn out her feven pillars.”? But in the Se. 


venty, Syriac, and Chaldee, ‘* She hath erected her feven } pillars. de 

‘ xi. gt. ‘* Behold the righteous fhall be recompented in the 
earth §; much more the wicked and the finner ’’? I venture to render 
with the Seventy, as cited by St. Peter (1 Ep. iv. 15.) ** If the 
righteous fhall fcarcely be faved, where fhall the ungodly and the 
finner appear ?”’ 

Dr. R. appears not to have been acquainted with the critics 
abroad, except Bochart, Houbigant, and De Roffi. It is pity 
that the German language i is fo little fludied by our divines; or, 
at Jeaft, that fuch books on biblical criticifm, as have been 
written by Germansin Latin, receive not more attention from 
our biblical critics at home. G 4 
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Art. X. Gleanings through Wales, Holland, and Wefp hala, with 
Views of Peace and War at Home and Abroad. . which is 
added, Humanity, or the Rights of Nature; a Poem, reviled and 
corrected. By Mr, Pratt. S8vo. 3 Vols. al. as. Boards, 
Longman. 1795- 


Bee fprightly and inventive writer, who has already contri- 

buted to the amufement of the public by various literary 
performances, here offers to it a very mifcellaneous enter- 
tainment, confifting of articles g/eaned from travelling obferva- 
tions, or fupplied by his fancy, and ferved up with little form 
or method. As a traveller, he certainly ranks with the /enti- 
mental, and pofieiles legitimate claims to the notice of thole 
who are pleafed with productions of that kind. A fuperabund- 
ance of fentimentality, and a propenfity to indulge in digref- 
five matter, will be pardoned by good-natured readers ; efpeci- 
ally if they confider that three bulky volumes are not eafily, 
without fuch aid, compiled from objects and incidents occur- 
ring in a beaten trad. Nor is it probable that much objection 
will be made to a little innocent invention, exercifed in throw- 
ing the matter of narrative into dialogue ; or, perhaps, in add- 
ing or heightening circumftances as occafion may prompt. 
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* * See verfe 1. 
$+ TIN: Uxx. WELT ATW 


a ‘They read for [75SN, — : and in MS. 130. fy is upon 
a rafure.’ 


* § Neither LXX, Syriac, nor Arabic, acknowledge the word 
earth, Perhaps inftead of (IW. they read S¥VI.> with labour, or 
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difficulty. See chap. xiv. 23, 
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-Venial as thefe liberties may be, however, when the perfon- 
ages in the ftory are namelefs and obfcure, we cannot think fo 
lightly of them in oppofite cafes. We muft, therefore, be per~ 
mitted. to‘enter, very ferioufly, our caveat againft fome things 
here recorded refpecting the lace Mr. Howard; which, under the 
appearance of doing, znd no doubt really meant to do, great 
honour to that celebrated philanthropift, have an extravagance 
in them that will naturally give offence to fober minds; 
and which, moreover, in our apprehenfion, cannot be ftriél 
true. Mr. H. (of whom Mr. Pratt isa juft but enthufiaftic ad- 
mirer,) certainly had his peculiarities, and his fingular bene- 
volence was one of them: but, had it led a perfon of his mode- 
rate fortune, and large calls, to lavifh @ thoufand pounds in a 
fit of fentiment on a perfon cafually known to him at an inn, it 
might well be fuppofed to indicate that irregularity of mind 
which many were too ready to impute to him. The whole 
ftory in which this faét is interwoven,—and which likewife dif 
plays a fimilar gift, and three or four weeks’ gratuitous at- 
tendance, from a Quaker phyfician of great practice in Lon- 
don, on behalf of an old acquaintance in Wales,—is furely a 
fiction, or grofs exaggeration, fit rather for the times of the: 
Saracen Caliphs than for our days. Mr. Howard knew the value 
of money well ; and though he prized it little for the pleafures 
which it could procure for himfelf, he was a careful fteward 
of it for the demands of others. Various circumftances relative 
to his manners and character are, to our knowlege, greatly, 
though, we fuppofe, not intentionally mifreprefented or over- 
charged in this work; and a fuppofed dialogue between the 
author and Mr. H. is not at all in the ftyle of the latter. We 
{peak freely on this matter, becaufe we feel it to be of confe- 
quence ; and our tendernefs for a pleafing writer muft in this 
cafe give way to our fenfe of juftice and propriety. 

We now proceed to the more agreeable tafk of laying before 
our readers a fketch of the entertainment which they may ex- 
pect from this work ;—for as to an exact analyfis, that would be 
an idle attempt. A great part of the firft volume confifts of 
gleanings from Wales, compofed of fome pretty defcriptions, and 
interefting fentimental ftories ; which will be read with plea- 
fure by thofe who are not too critical, and whofe patience is 
proof againft a rambling prolixity fometimes rather conducin 
to {well the book than to improve the tale. “The conclufion 
of the volume welcomes the reader to Holland, and treats him 
with fome hiftorical anecdotes and reflections preparatory to 
bis tour through that country. 

Vol. 2d. is entirely devoted to Holland, and contains in- 
formation ufeful to travellers as well as amufing to readers, 
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Some things in it, however, are not produced from the bef au. 
thority; and a good deal might have been omitted with little 
abatement to the value of the work. We feleét, as no unfa. 
vourable fpecimen of the author’s matter and manner, a fcene 
apparently taken from the life : 


¢ I fummon your attention to what was, at the time it happened, 
a very general object of curiofity—no lefs than a public difplay of the 
Prince, Princefs, and family of Orange, in a walk round the Fair, 
with the annual ceremonies of that exhibition, and its effects. 

* This great event took place at the Hague, on, or about, twelve 
minutes paft three o’clock, an hour at which the pudlic have returned 
from their dinners; and the world, by which are meant the few for 
whofe pride and pleafure they think it was made, have juft finithed 
their toilette. The truth of the time, when this walking pageant 
happened, lay precifely betwixt the third and fourth hour: a circum. 
fiance about which I am particular for the ufe of fome future hifto- 
rian who may think fit to record it for the benefit of future pofterity. 
We have feen, you will allow, the chronology of equally important 
actions fettled with no lefs folemnity, for which precious morfels of 
biographical accuracy, .1f pofterity are thanklefs, their ingratitude be 
upon their heads. Authors can only defcribe illuitrious deeds, but 
cannot be refponfible for their impreffions. On fuch a day, then, at 
fuch a point of time, and on a day, which, no doubt, was ** fent as 
if meant invite the world abroad,”’ their Royal Highneffes the Prince 
and Princefs of Orange, {urrounded by their fplendid fuites, the lords 
and ladies of the court, and in their gala fmiles and habits, came 
forth from their palace, or rather pleafure-houfe in the wood, to be 
ftared at‘by the mob. . 

« The faid mob received them in the ufual manner, crowded about 
them, followed their heels, half {mothered them with the duft, which 
curiofity always raifes on fuch occafions—devoured them with their 
eyes, or fuffocated them with their breath. Rather an heavy tax, 
which little folks levy on great ones! but which thefe latter pay, well 
pleafed, for admiration from the former, and think themfelves gain- 
ers! But, in the inftance before us, policy, more than the love of 
faine, was the active agent. . - 

« It had been lately neceffary to hold the reins of government with’ 
a ftricter hand than ufual; on account of certain * internal diforders, 
concerning which, I fhall in due time expatiate ; and the Orange. 
party, though happily fixed more ftrongly than before, were anxious 
to attemper the neceffary rigour which had been in certain cafes found 
neceflary, with fome after acts of condefcenfion. And this was no 
bad opportunity. You hall hear how their Highneffes profited of it. 
The Prince and Princefs made a paufe at every hop, purchafing, at 
each, a great variety of articles, fome of which they took as firft 
coming to hand, and others they felected. Thefe articles were given 
firft to the pages, then the other fubordinate officers of the fuite, and 
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‘ * They all concentred in the Revolution which has fince happen- 
ed—again, perhaps, to be revived,’ 
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then, for the want of more than two hands apiece, to the other courtiers 
without exception, till every lord or lady in the train was labouring, im 
an excefive hot day, with his or her load, like a parcel of footmen 
lacquying a modern fine lady on a fhopping day. It was curious to 
fee what heavy burthens your trae court-bred ladies and gentlemen 
can bear in the fervice of their prince, aye and bear fmilingly. All 
this time their chapeaus were under their arms; their pockets ftuck 
out with fairings, like an afs’s panniers, and like that enduring ani- 
mal they appeared to be fo familiar with flavery, that they took pa- 
tiently what nothing but a beaft of burthen woald deign to carry. 
The high blood of a generous horfe. would have lifted up his heel, at: 
the attempt of fuch an infult; a filly foal would-have inorted difdain, 
aod the very forehorfe of a team would have rung his bells with indig- 
nation. As Benediét fays, ‘‘ an oak with but one green leaf on its, 
would have refufed’’? to fetch and carry in this cur or courtjer-like, 
manner. | 

« But an oak is not the proper emblem of thefe obfequious perfone 
ages. They rather refembie the ofier, whofe pliability 


«¢ Can turn, and turn again, 
And be obedient”’ 


to every flavifh purpofe. I do not know I ever felt my blood more 
thoroughly chafed ; and yet the fenfation was not without that fort of: 
pleafure which is derived from a triumphant ridicule--to fee thofe 
firvants in office ttepping forward, officioufly, as if zealous to ‘diftin- 
guith themfelyes by fhewing who could beit do the moft abje& work 
of it, who, neverthelefs, would not carry the weight of a penny loaf 
half a mile to keep a poor wretch from ftarving, and would think a 
requeft of the labourer, (that might be {truck with a palfy) to take 
his fickle, fcythe, or other implement to his cottage, the moft daring 
piece of affurance. For more than an hour they took the rounds of. 
this extenfive fair with their refpective loads ; one, a jar of fweetmeatss 
another of pickles; a third, a box of ribbons; a fourth, a box of 
perfumes ; a fifth, a piece of filk; a fixth, of filver; a feventh, @ 
bafket of toys; an eighth, a bafket of artificial flowers. I particu- 
larly obferved a maid of honour carrying a couple of wooden mufkets, 
and the Prince’s chief: greffier, or fecretary, loaded with effence- 
boxes. I am a friend to the proper diftinction and ranks of fociety, 
without a juit, though not fervile, attention to which, I think, indeed, 
fociety cannot fubfift, or fubfilt, as the world might be fuppofed to do 
in anarchy before the Creator put it into. order; and I believe you 
know me to be the laft man who would, in any way, with to feq 
“‘Chaos come again!’’ but the proceffon of the Dutch courtiers 
round the Hague, under. the burthen of the fairings, now truly-ludi- 
crous, efpecially as many purchafes were of a fize and bulk to make 
half our London footmen throw up their places, rather than confent 
ta fach drudgery, even on the fcore of weight.—But gentlemen in 
office you know never refiga their places, till they are turned out of 
them, very often without the benefit of the warning their loweft fer- 

vants have a right to claim. 
‘ It would have diverted you alfo to obferve the trembling kind of 
deference with which the fhopmen and women received the princely 
1 purchafers, 
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rchafers, ex pajfane.—While the latter were buying away at one 
booth, I could fee the former putting themfelves into a fit attitude to 
greet their Highneffes, at the fame time holding in each hand what 
they conceived to be the moft attracting (and what they knew to be 
the moft coftly ) articles in their booths.’ 


Vol. 3d. introduces the reader to Weftphalia; not, however, 
without retrofpects to Holland. “The duchy of Cleves affords 
fome matter for agreeable defcription, and is made the fcene of 
fome pretty ftories; of which we like beft the Canary, though 
it is not without palpable imitations of Sterne. It is a pity, 
however, that Mr. P. does not know when to have done with a 
fubje&t: fince there cannot be a worfe effect than to convert 
into tedioufnefs that which would otherwife be lively or pathe- 
tic, by fpinning out the thread too fine. Some ufeful cautions 
are given againft German impofition ; and fome good admoni- 
tion is beftowed on Englifh travellers, whofe abfurd profufion 
or culpable negligence every where invites the rapacity of which 
they almoft uniformly feel the effe&s. The account of a Dutch 
drum, faid to be communicated by a lady, is a humourous 
piece of painting, with which we fhall gratify our readers, 


* Two of the largeft rooms in the houfe are always appropriated to 
the occafion: the better if they communicate, as is indeed ufual 
abroad, but that is not material. Card tables are to be fet in the four 
corners of each room; the middle being kept perfe€tly clear,—the 
place of honor is always determined to be on the right hand fide of the 
pier glafs. From each fide of this glafs you are to place two rows of 
ehairs, with a fquare box called a ftove, at the foot of each chair; 
and, if in winter, you are to take care thefe ftoves are well fupplied 
with burning turf, or rather with the live afhes of turf; and, if in 
fummer, the fire is to be omitted, as a Dutch woman is too much in 
the habit of canting up her legs on thefe abominable little footftools 
to fit comfortably without them, and in the cold weather fhe could 
peither ufe her hands, or arms, without {moke-drying her feet.—By 
the gentlemen’s feats you place {pitting boxes; and, as if thefe would 
not hold enough, a dozen or two of {pitting pots are to be fet on the 
fide tables, or to grace the corner of the card equipage : {everal flates 
and pencils are alio to be provided. All the plate you can mufter is 
to be crouded on the grand fideboard, and at leaft an hundred tobacco 
pipes, with tafteful devices wrapp’d about them, not forgetting half a 
dozen pound boxes of tobacco, with a fuitable fervice of ftoppers. 

* Thefe preparations being fettled, you are ready to receive the 
company, who begin to appear at your Dutch drum about five in the 
afternoon !- ‘The reigning burgomalter’s wife enters firit. You are to 
receive her at the door, after a good run to meet her, (by way of 
teftifying your joy) with a dead ftop, and you are to take care that 
your curtefy is at leait as profound as hers; the better if a little deeper. 
And if you would adopt the fafhion of this country, you fhould revive 
one of your boarding fchool finkings at the commencement of a minuet, 
or one of your {chool reverences to your governefs on leaving the 
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‘room, You are to take her by the hand, you are to fay you are ex- 
tremely honoured by the vilit, ald then 47/5 ber three times ! ‘Then iead 
her to the right hand fide of the glafs,—order a burning, red-hot 
fiove to be put under her petticoats,—/ the genteeler if you condefcend 
to place it yourfelf,) and then receive the reft of the company, /fove- 
ing them and 4i/ing in the fame manner; more carefully however 
placing them according to their rank in the town or village, than if they 
were fo many Britith peereffes to be fettled by the Hign Steward, -at 
the trial of a filter peerefs for high Treafon. When all the chairs are 
filled, you may order refrefhments. 

‘ In the firft place, tea is to be prefented three times round the 
room. ‘This over, the card tables are to be arranged, the ftoves re- 
frethed, the. pipes lighted, and the fpitting boxes begin to work. You 
are to prefent four kings to the burgomafter’s wife, and the three you 
mean to play at her table. To the next lady, in her rank, you pre- 
fent the gucexs: but make a memorandum, that, when once feated, 
nobody ftirs from her table till the party breaks up at ten o’clock, fo 
that you are fixed as a ftatue for almolt five hours. ‘The refrefhments 
are to be handed about every guarter of ax hour, but to vary, as tothe 
collations. One quarter gives coffee, another wine, another liquors, 
another orgeat, and at every time the company eat and drink with 
unabated appetite ; and thofe who offer the moft good things of this 
world, are made the moft honorable mention of, in the annals of contre 
vifitim. 'The ceremonies of taking leave are like thofe of entrance. 

‘ It is to be obferved, that when you give one of their vifits it is 
not from your own invitation: the reigning burgomafter fends you 
word if convenient, he will come to you fuchaday, If you accept 
the challenge, you are to fend off your cards, in which you invite 
the iowa to meet him; who very obligingly obey the fummons, whe- 
ther they ever faw you before or no: or whether they thall ever fee 
you again. 

‘ All the fmoking party keep their own room, but leave fuch a 
ftrong fenfe of their orgies behind them, that it is neceflary your houfe, 
{if your nofe is not a native of Holland,) fhould perform a quarantine 
of a month before it can be purified. 

‘ A contre-vifite {eldom includes fupper, but when a fupper is to be 
given in Holland, it always comprehends cards and tea, with the im- 
menfe et cetera of about eight times coffee, as many cakes, wines, 
jellies, &c. &c. &c. and fuppofing thefe to begin at half paft five, and 
{upper to be on table at half paft ten, though the intermediate hours. 
are fully employed in eating and drinking, it does not in the leaft pre- 
vent the fupper being devoured, as King Richard voracioufly fays, 
** marrow, bones and all,’? for though in general life, at Lome, the 
Dutch eat but little of folid food, they pay it off abroad with mokt in- 
continent rapacity. Indeed, they feem, like certain wild beafts in 
training for the grand gorging day, when they are to be turned out 
upon criminals, to referve themfelves for thefe great public occafions : 
and a Dutch fapper, at the end of five hours ftufting, might very well 
furnifh out one of our Lord Mayor’s feats, and fatisfy all the manfion- 
houfe monfters-gn any one of the important days, | 

‘ Big ‘with the fate of turkeys, and of geefe !’ 


Rey. Marcu, 1746. ¥ The 
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The gleanings of this volume terminate with a detail of many 
of the perfecutions and cruelties to which the French Reyoly. 
tion has given birth, interfperfed with reflections: but the 
power of language is little wanted to excite horror and detefta- 
tion at the enormities which were committed by furious mobs, 
or under the bloody adminiftration of Robefpierre ; and even 
though the roafting and eating ftories fhould be thought to 
want a better voucher, enough will remain on the records of 
real hiftory to make the tale ever painful to the lovers of |i. 
berty and humanity. 

Various pieces of poetry, original or reprinted *, are inter- 
{perfed through thefe volumes ; and the third clofes with a new 
edition of the very ample poem entitled HuMANITY, firft pub- 
Jifhed in the year 1788. It is cuftailed of fome pages, and 
corrected in feveral parts ; the writer having with good fenfe 
availed himfelf of the criticifms which were made on it. AY 





ee 


Art. XI. Chriftian Philofophy: or an Attempt to difplay the Evi- 
dence and Excellence of Revealed Religion. By Vicefimus Knox, 
D.D. late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford ; and now Matter 


of Tunbridge School. izmo. 2 Vols, pp. 591. 6s. Boards, 
Dilly. 1795. 

Ts rapid progrefs which infidelity is making in the prefent 
age has very juftly excited alarm among the friends of re- 
velation, and has convinced the conftituted guardians of the 
faith that it is neceflary to renew their exertions in its defence. 
The fa& has been publicly acknowleged from the epifcopal 
chair +; the clergy have been required to explain to the people, 
more fully than it has been cuftomary to do, the grounds of 
their belief; and feveral able and learned advocates have ftep- 
ped forwards to plead anew the caufe of Chriftianity. It has 
not been without peculiar fatisfaction that we have feen the 
names of feveral learned, ingenious, and candid writers added 
to the long catalogue, which this country boafts, of fkilful de- 
fenders of revelation. When ‘an Attempt to difplay the Evi- 
dence and Excellence of Revealed Religion,’ from the pen of 
a fcholar fo well read, and an author fo correét and elegant, 
as Dr. Knox, came into our hands, we opened it with eager- 
nefs, in full expectation that the important caufe of Chriftia- 
nity would receive a large acceffion of ftrength from fuch a 





* Among which we obferve the elegant verfes in praife of Mr. 
Howard, entitled The Triumph of Benevolence; of which an account 
“was given in our Ixxvth vol. p. 392.—the name of the author was 
not then made known. 

¢ Sce the Bithop of London’s late Charge to his Clergy. 
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fupporter. How great, then, was our furprize and difappdint» 
nent, when we found the ¢ Chriftian Philofophy’ of Dr. Knox, 
in fact, nothing better than a fyftem of fanaticifm ! 

Perfuaded as we are—a perfuafion, we imagine, common to 
,l rational thinkers in every denomination of Chriftians—that 
Chriftianity, as a fupernatural revelation from heaven, can 
only be maintained, in an enlightened age like the prefent, by 
, full, impartial, and undifguifed difclofure of the hiftorical 
evidence on which its pretenfions are built, we are forry to find 
, learned divine abandoning the ground on which a Grotius, a 
Locke, a Clarke, a Hartley, a Leland, and a Lardner felt 
their footing firm, to afcend into the clouds among the * aire 
viions” of myfticifm. What Chriftian philofopher, who has 
hitherto thought it neceflary to ** give a reafon for the hope that 
isin him,”’ would not tremble for the fafety of the facred ark, 
were there any neceffity for the conceffions which are made 
without the fmalleft referve, and on the ftrongeft terms, in in- 
numerable paflages of this defence of revelation ’—Were it, for 
example, true, that the prefent prevalence of infidelity proves 
the modes of defence, hitherto adopted by the advocates for re« 
velation, to be either erroneous or defective ;——were it true that 
the moft elaborate writings in defence of Chriftianity amufe 
without convincing, and, to whatever praife they may be en- 
tiled as the produét of literary leifure, are little adapted to 
convert the infidel ;—-were it true that mere human teftimony 
will never convert the unbeliever, and that the profeffional ad« 
vocates for Chriftianity, furnifhed with human arguments and 
external evidence only, appear, to the true Chriftian as well as 
to the infidel, like lawyers pleading for a fee on the fide of the 
queftion which they know to be wrong, or at leaft are not 
convinced is right ;—were it true that their defences fupply the 
adverfary with arms for frefh attacks, and at the fame time fail 
in building an impregnable rampart about the citadel which 
they undertake to defend ;—in fine, were it true that the fuc- 
ce(sful inquirer into Chriftianity muft rely more on his prayers 
than his refearches, and, inftead of examining the mere hifto- 
tical external evidence with the eye of criticifm, muft fall on 
his knees and lift up his heart in fupplication :—were all this 
true, which De. Knox fcruples not to aflert, we fear it would 
be impoffible for his * Chriftian Philofophy’ to ftop the torrent 
of infidelity. 

The leading do@rine of this work is, that the true and only 
Convincing evidence of the Chriftian religion is the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit of God. A large number of paflages 
are quoted from learned divines, and others, in fupport of this 
Polition : but this copious exhibition of authorities is little to 
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the purpofe ; for all the divines, whom the Doctor has Cited, 
appear from their writings to have been firm believers in the 
fufficiency of the external evidence of revelation, and many of 
them, particularly Bifhop Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Ifaac Barrow, 
Bifhop Pearfon, Dr. Townfon, and Dr. Doddridge, have 
written expiefsly and ably in its defence. We add that, with 
the exception of a fingle paflage from S. Jenyns, (which afferts 
that “the Chriftian difpenfation is fo adverfe to all the prin- 
cip!es of huayan. reafon, that, if brought before her tribunal, it 
mult inevitably be condemned,”) we find none of the Doc- 
tor’s Citationt, in which it is aflerted that the belief of Chrifti. 
apity depends folely or chiefly on tmmediate divine illumination; 
their uniform drift is to aflert either that the internal principle 
of pra€tical religion is produced by the Spirit of God, or that 
good men infer the divine origin of Chriftianity from their ex. 
perience of its moral influence. We therefore do not hefitate 
to pronounce the whole mafs of Dr. Knox’s quotations, which 
occupy abeut one half of the firft volume, to be irrelevant; 
the conclufion which he deduces from them to be illegitimate ; 
and his whole doctrine to be a dogma unfupported by any ay 
thority, human or divine. 

We pals over, as matter wholly ad populum,—of which 
kind the BoGor confefles the greater part of his work to be,— 
his rules for obtaining divine illumination, and his myftical ob. 
fervations on divine attraction, unction, feafons of grace, &c. 
‘The tendency of the Chriftian philofophy to produce a good 
heart, tendernefs of confcience, and fuperior excellence of 
moral character, and hence to promote the happinefs of civil 
fociety as well as of individuals, is beautifully and forcibly il- 
luftrated ; and the obfervations, as far as they are grounded on 
the natural influence of the doctrines, precepts, and examples 
ef Chriflianity, to meliorate and refine the human mind, wilh 
be admitted without difpute. it gives us pleafure to add that 
the very eloquent manner in which a practical regard to relt- 
gion is enforced, as the only means of fecuring tranquility an¢ 
happinefs, is entitled to high commendation. Had Dr. Knox’s 
foundation been folid, his fuperftructure would have been ad- 
mirable :—but, when we find him refting the whole edifice of 
Chriftian faith on the bafis of immediate divine illumination, we 
feel it to be a duty which we owe to the public, as declared 
friends of rational religion and Chriftianity, to put our readers 
on their guard againft the delufions and fanaticifm, thus eapti+ 
vatingly exhibited with the graces of claffical tafte and eleganee. 

We mutt not, however, pafs cenfure on a work from fo dif- 
tinguifhed a writer as Dr. Knox, without fubmitting to ouf 
kcaders fome of his leading ideas in his own words ; and w@ 
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cannot make choice of any part of the work better adapted to 
this purpofe, than the following paflages from his Apologetical 
Conclufion and Recapitulation : 


‘ Nearly two thoufand years have elapfed finee the written Gofpel 
was promulged ; and it has appeared to ftand in need of defences 
and apologies to this very hour. Nor have defences or apologies been 
deficient in number, or in fagacity and erudition. Fabricius reckons 
up feveral hundred books in defence of the Chriftian religion — Dili- 
gent as he was, he has omitted many ; and fince his time, there has 
been a very confiderable addition to the number. Yet the caufe is 
{aid fill to labour ; and appearances juilify the affertion. Accord 
ingly we have lately feen ingenious theologifts, and excellent writers, 
called forth, by the exigencies of the times, in our Own country, al- 
moft two thoufand years after the origin of Chriftianity, and atter all 
the preceding labours of divines, to dilplay its evidences, as if it were 
the production of yeiterday. Such a difplay is faid to be more necef- 
fary than ever; and Europe has produced many excellent works of 
the kind. Such books furnith exercife forthe fchools. May they be 
eficacious, as they are learned and ingenious! May they carry 
conviélion to the heart, produce a lively faith, and refute the gain- 
fayers! If they fhould fail, their failure muft not be attribured to 
any defect of abilities in their authors, but to the omiffion of the in- 
ternal evidence of the Holy Spirit. ‘They are, almolt without excep- 
tion, above the reach, and difguiting to the tafte, of the multitude ; 
and let it be duly remembered, that to mere human reafon and human 
learning, the énfidel is ever ready to oppofe weapons from the fame 
armoury. His heart mutt be pierced with the two-edged {word of 
the Spirit, before he will furrender to Faith the citadel of his own 
reafon *,” 


Here the author introduces a large extraét from that cele- 
brated performance, ‘* Chriitianity not founded on Argument.” 
He afterward goes on; 


‘ To enquire How the Spirit operates, is fruitlefs, if not prefump- 
twous. [tis enough for man to know, that it does operate ; that, un- 
lefs the words of {cripture are violently tortured out of their meaning, 
out of that plain fenfe which every reader of competent judgment and 
of integrity, unwarped by prejudice, muft allow them to bear, the 
Spirit of God is at this moment effecting, in the bofoms of all who 
are duly prepared for its energy, the grand purpofe of our Saviour’s 
incarnation. Great indeed is the myitery; but equally mytterious 


—— 





— + 


‘* The celebrated pamphlet, entitled, CuHrisrianity nor 
Founp—ED on ARGUMENT, was Certainly nothing more than a 
piece of irony. Neverthelefs, many a truth is told in jeft; and ri- 
dentem dicere verum guid vetat? 

‘ Lallow that CHRISTIANITY IS NOT FOUNDED ON ARGU- 
Ment; and I make the conceffion willingly, becaufe I know that it 
has a better foundation. Chriftianity is not built on the fand; but, 
like the houfe of the wife, on the rock—even the rock of ages,’ 
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are the proceffes of nature. All around us is myftery, Our very 
exiftence, our nutrition, the motion of a mufcle in our bodies, js 4 
wonderfu} arcanum, too difficult to be accounted for by reafon. Yer, 
J believe, 1 know, that J live, and move, and have my being, though | 
cannot explain the union of foul and body, the mode of alimentary 
fupply, or the caufe of mufcular motion. So alfo the fpiritual life 
and motion are inexplicable. But this is certain: he who believes 
the feriptures, muft believe its reality. And he who is once truly and 
experimentally convinced of the Spirit’s operation, will want no other 
EVIDENCE ; and he who taftes the fruits of the Spirit, will defire no 
other difplay of the excetrence of Chriftianity. Thus will the 
purpofe of my book be accomplifhed. The evipENcE and ExceL. 
Lence of Chriftianity will be rzLT and acknowledged by every 
man, who becomes a convert to the doctrine of grace. He will ac- 
quire a SPIRITUAL UNDERSTANDING 3 his rational faculty, as 
to fpiritual matters, will be fublimed and refined in fuch a manner, as 
to Runasis the neceffity of thofe voluminous, far-fetched, and ela. 
borate proofs ahd defences of Chriftianity which have been enume. 
rated, in a long catalogue, by Fabricius ; aud whith, one after an- 
other, like abortive productions, have dropped into the gulph of ob. 
livion, and left Chriftianity juft where they found it. Indeed, as de. 
fences of this kind have encreafed, Chriftians appear ta have de. 


creafed. ‘The cavils introduced for refutation have lived, and the 
refutations died and been forgotten.’ 


The reader will obferve, in the note to the former of the 
preceding extracts, that the author /eriou/ly adopts the doctrine 
which, in the work there cited, is ironically maintained. We 
have not, then, mifreprefented the defign and {pirit of his tract, 
in charging him with refting the whole weight of the Chriftian 
caufe, not on argument or human teftimony, but on divine 
illumination. The queftion in this work is not whether the 
do€irine of grace or of divine influence, in producing the re- 
ligious life, be true :—a fubject on which, therefore, we are 
not at prefent called to give an opinion :—but whether the be- 
lief of Chriftianity is rather to be expeGled as the immediate 
gift of the Spirit of God, than to be fought as the refult of ra- 
tional inquiry. If Dr. Knox’s idea, flripped of its metaphori- 
cal and myftical drefs, be nothing more than that the doctrine 
of the gofpel is fo excellent, that every one who experiences 
its moral efficacy and confolatory influence muft be convinced 
of its truth, and ¢onfequently of its divine original, fince all 
truth is from God ; this is a point which may be readily con- 
ceded by the rational inquirer, but which will certainly contti- 
bute nothing towards fupporting the fyftem of /upernatural re- 
yelation. If, onthe other hand, Dr. Knox’s theory makes the 
belief of revelation depend on immediate fupernatural imprel- 
fions, it is evident that, while, on one fide, he widely opet 
the door for enthufiafm, on the other he opens it equally wid? 
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for {cepticifm and infidelity; fince every man, who has not 
been fo fortunate as to receive this illumination, muft necef- 
farily, according to the fyftem here efpoufed, be an unbeliever. 
We leave this ferious dilemma to the confideration of Dr. 
Knox and thofe readers who may incline towards his ideas. 

In an Appendix, Dr. Knox ingenioufly amufes himfelf with 
making curfory remarks on one or two objections in Mr. Paine’s 
laft pamphlet againft the authenticity of the Gofpel ; gives his 
readers fome ferious inftruétions concerning prayer; recom- 
mends fome improvements in the method of conducting church 
pfalmody ; and adds a lift of religious books for the ufe of per- 
fons who are not profeffional ftudents in divinity, but who, 
occupied in worldly bufinefs, read in the intervals for improve- 


ment in piety and morality. BE 





Art. XII. The Sicilian Lover. A Tragedy, in Five Aé&s. By 
Mary Robinfon; Author of Poems, Vancenza, &c. 8vo. §s. 
Hookham and Co. 1796. 


Te! Marquis Valmont of Lombardy, a man of violent paf- 
fions and ftained with crimes, who had banifhed his wife 
and deprived his brother of his birth-right, had an only daugh- 
ter, Honoria, whom he wifhed to unite in marriage with Duke 
Albert, fon to the Prince Montalva. The lady, however, 
being fecretly enamoured of Count Alferenzi, a noble Sicilian, 
refufes to accept Albert ; and fhe perfifts in her refufal with 
fuch pertinacity and firmnefs, as provoke both the father and. 
Albert to feek revenge on the perion of the favoured lover. 

By an extraordinary accident, Valmont unknowingly kills 
Albert inftead of Alferenzi.— Polluted with blood, and ftricken 
with horror at the murder which he had juft committed, he re- 
pairs to his daughter ; who, alarmed at his diftra¢ted condi- 
tion, falls on his neck, embraces him with filial tendernefs, 
ties her fcarfround his wounded and bleeding arm, and, though 
fhe believes from his own confeffion that he had juft murdered. 
her lover, agrees to accompany him in his flight from the pur 
fuit of juftice. 

Alferenzi foon afterward appears ; and, learning that Ho- 
noria is carried off by her father, he concludes, on feeing the 
blood-ftained fcarf which the latter had dropt in his flight, 
that Valmont has murdered his own child. He therefore 
declares that he will traverfe over all the earth to find the vil- 
lain, and facrifice him to his vengeance, 

With thefe incidents, the fecond act of the tragedy before us 
concludes. In the third, we find Valmont wandering about 
the Appenines, in fearch of food for himfelf and Honoria ; 
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when he fuddenly and unexpectedly meets Alferenzi. Honoria, 
at this moment, was repofing in a cave ; and Valmont, who 
believed that he had himfelf flain Alferenzi, ftarts with horror 
at his fuppofed apparition. Alferenzi foon convinces him that 
he is no fpeétre, but the living man,—the injured lover, wh.o 
comes to punifh the inexorable parent. No time is given for 
explanation: they fight, and Honoria rufhes from the cave at 
the noife of the combat. She comes too late, however, to 
protect her unhappy father, who receives his death- wound 
from the hand of her ftill more unhappy lover. The following 
{cene will fhew the refult. 


¢ Alferenzi. Ah! ftay, Honoria! Do not leave me thus; 
Look up, my love, nor let affliction’s thaft 
Bathe in the ruby current of thy heart. 
Time will wear out thefe dark corroding fpots, 
And wing thy hours with joy ! 
© Homorta. Oh! Never! Never! 
Time, that with ceafelefs labour can unfold 
"fhe wond’rous page of nature! That can lay 
The loftieit temples level with their bafe ! 
Steal the foft graces of the faireit form ; 
And, by the feadow of his refilefs wing, 
Eclipfe the jun of intellectual light * ; 
Can bring no meliorating balm, to heal 
The wounded fenfe, where memory fiill lives ! 
Day after day the cank’ring worm, refiection, 
Feeds on the with’ring fibres of the heart, 
And poifons all its kopes ! 
‘ Alferenzxi. Where wou'd’ft thou feek repofe, Oh ! tell rae, fweet ? 
© Honoria. \n death! where he, whofe undelighted days 
Have been but tardy fcenes of chequer’d woe, 
Affail’d by poverty, defpair, and pain ! 
On the fame pillow lays his weary head, 
Where kings muft fleep, when earthly power fhall fade, 
And nature whifper, here thy journey ends ! 
‘ Alferenzxi. Think not fo deeply, love; Oh! look upon me; 
Thy Alferenzi’s fate is link’d with thine. | 
‘ Honoria That I have lov’d thee, Heav’n can bear me witnefs, 
Beyond what truth can paint, or fancy form! 
With thee | cou'd have liv’d and been content, 
Beneath fome mountain hovel’s rufhy roof; 
Have fhar’d the bufy tafk of daily toil, 
And {mil’d and fung the weary hours away! 
When gaudy fummer deck’d the glowing {cene, 
I wou’d have trim’d our citadel of joy, 
Have call’d our humble meal, a princely feaft; 
Our myrtle bow’r a canopy of itate ! 
Or when ftern Winter fwept the frozen plain, 





- * This image appears to us to be at once original and fublime. 
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And tumb!ing torrents drown’d the valley’s pride ; 
] would have crept, half trembling, to thy arms, 
And mock’d the howling of the midnight ftorm ! 
But vifionary {cenes of joy are pait ; 

Horror and guilt affail where’er I turn, 

And all is anguifh, frenzy, and defpair ! 

‘ Alferenzi. Drefs not thy fancy in fuch weeds of woe } 
Let hope and love enchant thee to repofe. 

‘ Honoria. Can love or hope reftore a parent loft? 
Ah! little doft thou know the tender claims 
That bind in feath’ry fpells each vagrant thought. 
Love fhou’d be gentle as the twilight breeze ; 

And pure as early morn’s ambrofial tears, 
Spangling the lily on the mountain’s fide. 
1 cannot wed the murd’rer of my father !? 

The miferable Honoria now determines to hide her forrows, 
and pafs the remainder of her days, within the walls of a con. 
vent. She applies to Conftantia, the Lady Abbefs, for ad. 
mitiance ; requefting only 

« A lonely {pot of confecrated earth ; 
A narrow pallet in the filent grave !’— 

This venerable abbefs proves to be her own mother; and the 
difcovery affords a fcene moft exquifitely tender :—but Ho- 
noria’s heart is broken: fhe finks under a fenfe of her cala- 
mities, and the ceremonies of her funeral are performed in 
conventual folemnity. ¢ Thus,’ fays one of the attendant nuns, 

‘ Thus have we offer’d up our fervent pray’rs, 

For the meek fpirit of this beauteous maid. 

Her mien befpoke her noble; and her breaft 
Seem’d the rich cafket which contain’d a jewel, 
Glowing with native and refplendent light ! 

Ere from her fading lip the quiv’ring breath 

Fled its fair manfjon, to my care fhe gave 

This coftly picture : «* Take it, pious fifter, 

“* Take it,”’ fhe cried, “* and keep with holy awe 
** The once-lov’d image of my Alferenzi !” 

That done, fhe knelt, and rais’d her eyes to heav’n ; 
Her piercing eyes—dark as her adverfe fortune! 
Breath’d a fhort pray’r, and, like a fpotlefs flow’r, 
Bow’d by the pitilefs and pelting ftorm, 

Sunk to the earth, and died !’ 


At this juncture, Alferenzi rufhes into the chapel, frantic, 
pale, and exhaufted.—He has been mortally wounded by an 
aflaffin, and furvives only to mix his remains with thofe of his 
beloved Honoria. 

Such is the outline of this play. There are many circum- 
ftances which we have omitted : but the ftory altogether, as the 
reader will perceive, is fraught with horror, and abounds too 
much with flaughter and death. On the whole, however, he 
who can read its incidents without fympathy, and its imagery 
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without delight, muft have an unfeeling heart and a depraved 
tafte. We congratulate Mrs. Robinfon that fhe has difcovered 
the true bent of her talents ; and we advife her to apply herfelf 
in future to the improvement of them in the fame walk. With 
powers fuch as hers, cultivation will foon produce excellence. 
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Art. XIII. 4 Letter to a Noble Lord, from the Right Honourable Ed- 
mund Burke, on the Attacks made on him and his Penfion in the 
Hote of Lords, early in the prefent Scflion of Parliament, by the 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale. 8vo. pp. 80, 
zs. Owen, &c. 1796. 


LL the writings of Mr. Burke poflefs fo many powerful at- 

tractions, that even the irkfome and ungrateful topics of 
perfonal altercation become interefting in his hands. The pub- 
lication before us has taken its rife from a parliamentary dif- 
cuffion on his penfion; a difcuffion which (with the utmoft 
refpect for the noble perfons in whom it originated,) we al- 
ways thought had too much the air of a harfh and unfeemly 
proceeding. Many circumftances will fuggeit themfelves to 
the unprejudiced mind, which might have been fufficient to 
filence any rigorous fcrutiny into the merits of the prefent 
grant. The venerable age of a great man, his tranfcendent 
genius, his retirement from the world, his domeftic calamities, 
ought iurely to have prevailed over party refentment, and per- 
haps even to have difarmed the feverity of public virtue herfelf. 
At leaft, we might have expected a fimilar effect from fimilar 
caufes in generous and amiable natures, fuch as we moft fin 
cerely believe to be thofe of the Duke of Bedford and the Earl 
of Lauderdale. We agree with thefe noble perfons in doubting 
the propriety, if not the legality, of applying the fund from 
which this pentfion is drawn to fuch a purpofe ; and we believe 
that Mr. Burke himfelf has feverely felt (though he has not 
chofen to exprefs it in this pamphlet) the mortification of re- 
ceiving, as a clandeftine gift, that which he expected to have 
been voted by parliament as an offering of national gratitude. In 
this honourable and parliamentary way, it would probably have 
been not merely allowed but zealoufly fupported by Mr. Fox ; 
_ the tenderne{s of whofe friendfhip furvives the connexions of 
politics, and whofe mind is fo happily framed that he can feel 
the ardour of rivalfhip without jealoufy, and difplay the activity 
of oppofition without rancour. The behaviour of this great 
ftatefman, towards the friend of fo many years, amply jultifies 
the character which has been delineated by the mafterly pencil 
of Mr. Gibbon *: “ I admired the powers of a fuperior man, 





__* See Gibbon’s Mifcellaneous Works, vol. i. p. 168. juit pub- 
lithed, Of this work we hope very fhortly to give fome account. 
as 
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as they are blended in his (Mr. Fox’s) attractive character with 
the foftnefs and fimplicity of a child. Perhaps no human being 
was ever more free from the taint of malevolence, vanity, or 
falfehood.”’ 

Having thus impartially exprefled our fentiments on the pro- 
ceedings which have given rife to this pamphlet, it is our duty 
now to deliver our opinion with equal impartiality on the man- 
ner in which Mr. Burke has defended himfelf, or retaliated on 
his opponents. 

In the genera] piture of thofe merits which Mr. Be deli- 
neates as forming his title to public reward, though it is not 
unmixed with occafional ftrokes of affected modefly*, he difplays 
an honourable and ingenuous confidence in his own great pow- 
ers. We admire the {pirit of the following paflage : 

“« Nitor in adverfum’’ is the motto tor a man like me. I poffeffed 
not one of the qualities, nor cultivated one of the arts, that recom- 
mend men to the favour and protection of the great. I was not made 
for a minion or a tool. As little did | follow the trade of winning the 
hearts, by impofing on the underftandings of the people. At every 
ftep of my progrets in life (for in every ftep was I traverfed and op- 
poled), and at every turnpike I met, | was obliged to thew my pafl- 
port, and again ard again to prove my fole title to the honour of 
being ufeful to my country, by a proof that I was not wholly un- 
acquainted with it’s laws, and the whole fyftem of it’s interefts bots 
abroad and at home. Otherwife no rank, no toleration even, for me. 
I had no arts, but manly arts. On them I have ftood, and, pleafe 
God, in fpite of the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale, 
to the laft gafp will I ftand.’ 

In the detail of thefe merits, there is more matter for ante 
madverfion. It is a very remarkable proof of a ¢hange, not 
perhaps in Mr. Burke's opinions, but certainly in the general 
turn and complexion of his mind, that in the enumeration of 
his fervices he has altogether omitted the greateft and moft me- 
ritorious of them al] ;—his refiftance to thofe claims of unjuft 
dominion, and to that unhappy war, which fevered America 
from the Britifh empire. It is another curious proof of the 
fame change in the mind, that, in {peaking of the reforms in 
which he was inftrumental in 1782, he dwells with great torce 
on the indirect though moft falutary effect ot thefe meafures in 
quieting the minds of the people; while he keeps ftudioufly out 





* OF this kind are the following—*‘ Although | have no confiuer- 
able pretenfions to literature in myfelf:’ p.60. If Mr. 8B. nas not, 
who has? ‘ Great and learned men have deigned to communicate 
with me on fome particulars in their immortal works.’ P. zs, This 
Jat pafflage we fuppofe muft allude to Dr. Adam Smith. With what 
propriety can the expreffion ‘ deign’ be applied to the intercourie of 
any writer with Mr. Burke ? } 
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of view their more immediate and (if poffible) ftill more ime 
portant confequence, in fecuring public liberty. He feems, as it 
were, afhamed of his exertions for freedom ; and, in order to 
magnify his fervices to the caufe of order and tranquility, he 
draws a picture of the ftate of England from 1780 to 1782, 
which we may venture to affirm has no prototype but in his 
own imagination. 

‘Wild and favage infurre€lion quitted the woods, and prowled 
about our /treets in the name of reform ’— 

« At the fame time, a fort of National Convention, dubious in its 
nature, and perilous in its example, z9/ed Parliament in the very feat 
of its authority ; fat with a fort of fuperinteudance over its and iittle 
lefs than dictated to it, not only laws, but the very form and effence 
of Legiflature itfelf.’ 

We are far from accufiag Mr. Burke of any defgn to de- 
ceive. ‘Ihe period is too recent, and the facts are too notorious, 
to admit the fhadow of fuch a fuppofition: —but we may ap- 
peal to every record of public occurrences, and to the recollecs 
tion of molt men in Great Britain, whether he has not 
in thefe ftatemenrs fuffered himtelf to be groisly duped by his 
own ardent and exaggerating fancy. 

In purfuing the detail of his pretenfions, we find him difplay~ 
ing his late fuppofed fervices to the monarchy and the arifto- 
cracy, with a triumph almoft equal to the folicitude with which 
he Jabours to hide and palliate his former glorious exertions for 
the liberties of the people. On theile late fervices, he appears 
to re{t his title to national gratitude. To them he is inclined to 
truft his fame and character with pofterity. “They form the 
chief and almoit the fole fubje&t of that extraordinary contraft, 
which he has drawn between his own merits, and the fuppofed 
demerits of the founder of the houfe of Ruffel. We have called 
this contraft extraordinary, becaufe we think it wholly imperti- 
nent to the fubject in difcuffion; moft dangerous in its fpirit 
and tendency, and without foundation in hiftorical truth.— 
That it is utterly irrelevant to the matter in debate requires 
very little argument to prove. The Duke of Bedford is no 
more precluded, by the fuppofed vices of his anceftor, from 
attacking a profufe or unmerited grant of the crown, than the 
Duke of Marlborough is reftrained from condemning treachery, 
by the perfidy of his predeceffor the Earl of Sunderland; nor 
can the Earl of Lauderdale be difqualified from abhorring ty- 
ranny by the crimes of his anceftor the Duke of Lauderdale. 
The profufion of Henry VIII. to Mr. Ruffel would not excufe 
profufion in George II]. towards Mr. Burke. 

If, however, this contraft had only been digreffive, it might have 
efcaped without much animadverfion ; but it is liable to more 
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ferious objeAlions. By exhibiting an odious and deteftable 
picture of the means by which great hereditary fortunes have 
been raifed, it is calculated to change the refpect of the multi- 
tude for property into difguft ; to let Joofe their enraged paffions 
on that wealth which is the objec of their perpetual envy ; and 
to lend even to rapine itfelf fome of the features and lineaments 
of juftice. In vain will it be faid that Mr. Burke grants, and 
indeed contends, that the imputed affailable origin of the for- 
tune of the Houfe of Ruflel can in no degree affect their pre- 
fent legal and rightful title to its enjoyment. Of what avail is 
a cold and faint appeal to law, when the paflions are enflamed 
which incite men to a violation of all law; when thofe re- 
ftraints of refpect and reverence, which alone give energy to 
the prohibitions of law, are withdrawn; and when the whole 
property of the kingdom is rendered odious, in the difplay of the 
fortune of its moft opulent family * ? When the poifon is in- 
fufed into the heart, and the antidote can only reach the un- 
derftanding, the hopes of cure are indeed flender. Wedo not 
charge Mr. Burke with any intention of producing fuch effects : 
but he who fuffers himfelf to be hurried, by the rage of his 
paffions, into excefles of which the confequences may be fo ex- 
tenfively mifchievous, cannot be acquitted of at leaft an impru- 
dence almoft as pernicious as malevolence itfelf. 

This blame will be not a little aggravated, if we find that he 
has ftigmatized the character of the cead in fuch a manner as 
to endanger the fecurity of the living, without any fupport 
from the evidence of hiftory. As far as our inveftigations have 
extended, we find his charges againft the firft Earl of Bedford 
abfolutely groundlefs. As to the firft and moft odious charge, 
that of his having concurred in the deftru€tion of the Duke of 
Buckingham, it appears probable that, at the time of that no- 
bleman’s trial, Mr. Ruilel was employed in foreign negociations 
at Rome +. No hiftorian afcribes to him any fhare in that 
tranfaction $. He was neither a judge nor a witnefs in the 
caufe; and we have the decifive teftimony of records §, that 
no part of the fpoils of that unfortunate nobleman fell to his 
fhare. We are informed by Sir W. Dugdale that the fir? grant 
af land which Mr. Ruffel received in England was from the 





* Mr. Burke calls the Duke of Bedford’s eftates « landed penfions,’ 
an expreffion reconcileable to no fyftem but that of Mr, Godwin. 

+ Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. ii. p. 377. 

t See Hume, Rapin, Carte ad ann. 1521: but efpecially Holinthed, 
p- 862 et feq. and Lord Herbert of Cherbury apad Kennet, p. 41 et feq. 

§ See Jones’s Index to the Records, title Buckingham, where there 
is a complete lift of thofe on whom the eftates of Buckingham were 
beftowed ; and among whom the iiaine of Mr, Rule] #s not so be found. 
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which muft have been at leaft feventeen years after the execution 
of the Duke of Buckingham. The acceptance of fuch grants 
may indeed be criminal in the eyes of Mr. Burke: but it is a 

vilt which was common to Mr. Ruffel with the greater part 
of the nobility and gentry of England. The perfonal character 
of that gentleman, it may not now, perhaps, be very eafy to af- 
certain: but the prefumption againft it, from his having rifen 
to greatnefs in the reign of Henry VIII. is undoubtedly fal- 
Jacious ; unlefs we be willing to abandon to infamy the charac- 
ters of Cranmer, of Lord Burleigh, and of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
which rank among the moft illuftrious names in Englifh biftory, 
Burnet, in his Hiftory of the Reformation, flyles Lord Bedford 
‘© a man of exemplary piety and virtue.” We know that he 
was knighted for his fervices in Britanny by the gallant Earl of 
Surry *, and that he was prefent at the great battle of Pavia, 
in which Francis I..was taken prifoner. Thus, as far as our 
knowlege extends on this fubject, we feem authorized to con- 
clude that a brave officer and a fkilful negociator + has been 
moft unjuftly degraded by Mr. Burke, to the wretched level of 
the minions and fycophants of a tyrant. 

Thefe inquiries may feem to have more of hiftorical curiofity 
than of fubftantial importance :—but let it be remembered that 
on their iffue depend not merely the untpotted honour of one of 
the moft illuftrious families in England, but alfo the reputation 
of Mr. Burke—we fhall not fay for veracity—but for other qua- 
lities, the oppofite of which are as adverfe to truth as deliberate 
falfehood itfelf. Levity and rafhnefs in aflertion may be as 
uniform as fraud, and therefore as conftantly repugnant to truth. 

There is another fort of retaliation in this pamphlet, which we 
think even ftill Jefs juftifiable than that on which we have been 
animadverting. In general, Mr. Burke allows that the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale are perfectly pure from any 
defigns againft the peace of their country. The firft of thefe no- 
blemen he even repeatedly and folemnly acquits of fuch de- 
teftable intentions. On what principle, then, are we to ac- 
count for the combination of the Duke of Bedford’s name with 
that of the Duke of Orleans? or for ranking thefe noble per- 
fons, (p. 6.) among ‘ the revolutioni/!s’ who have ‘ trampled 
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* Holinfhed, p. 874. 

+ Calais was in the poffeffion of the Englifh about 3co years. 
Boulogne fell into their hands in the year 1544, Lord Bediord bein 
one of the captors. Yet Mr. Burke afcribes to the ceffion of Boulogne, 
which had been in the hands of England about fix years, the fall of 
Calais, which had been fate nearly 300 years without this ¢¢ outguard.’” 
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on his infirmity ?? ‘The miferable pamphleteers and para- 
graphitts of the day are indeed accuftomed to infinuate what they 
dare not avow, and what they even afte& to d:fbelieve :—but it 
would have been more worthy of a great genius and illuftrious 
character, like Mr. Burke, either to have abftained from in- 
{inuating fuch things, if he believed them to be falfe, or not to 
have fhrunk from maintaining them, if he were convinced that 
they were true. Is the Duke of Bedford’s name worthy of 
being clafled with that of the moft deteftable character in 
hiftory? Is he, in the ferious judgment of Mr. Burke, en- 
gaged in machinations againft the peace and the conftitution of 
his country? Ifhe be, let him be accufed.—If he be not, let no 
fuch calumnies be infinuated againft his name. ‘There is no 
honourable third courfe. Mr. Burke muft either be unjuft to 
the Duke of Bedford, or to his country. Is it to bea ftanding 
maxim of Englifh morals, that, becaufe unparalleled atrocities 
have been perpetrated in France by ruffians who have profaned 
the name of liberty, all oppofition to the meafures of a minifter 
is therefore to be deemed criminal in Great Britain? If this 
be the new principle of our courtly ethics, it is fit that it fhould 
be avowed and diflin@ly underftood. 

For our part, fuppofing the Duke of Bedford, in the ardour 
of public ¢pirit, or even of party zeal, to have committed an 
error in his attack on the penfion of Mr. Burke, we cannot 
think this gentleman juftified in retaliating by an attempt to 
tear from his Grace of Bedford the honours of his lineage, and 
to clafs his character with that of the vileft and moft deteftable 
of mankind. 

We have thus laid before the public a few of the obfervations 
which occurred to us during the perufal of this interefting and 
extraordinary pamphlet. Large extra&s from a publication, 
which muft have been already in the hands of almoft all our 
readers, would be unneceflary. A character of lefs acknow- 
Jeged purity and honour than that of the Duke of Bedford 
might have required us to contribute towards its defence, againtt 
this vigorous attack, even by our humbie approbation and ap- 
plaufe :—whilea literary reputation, lefs high and eftablifhed than 
that of Mr. Burke, might have demanded a fuller difcuffion, or 
difplay, of the merits of bis produ¢tion. It may, however, be 
proper to obferve that this pamphlet bears no marks of thofe 
infirmities which the author fo feelingly laments, but con- 
tains paflages of fplendid eloquence, of brilliant wit, and of 
exquifite pathos, worthy of the beft productions of the molt 
vigorous period of his life. Among many others, we may men- 
tion the beautiful paffage refpecting his fon, and the {till more 
affecting introduction to the character of Lord Keppel. Happy 
fhould 
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fhould we be if truth would permit us to fay that advancing 
years, which have not reprefled the fre of this great writer’s ge- 
nius, had added to his other excellencies that calm temper, that 
candid moderation, that mature prudence, and that fober dig- 
nity, which are fo peculiarly becoming in the productions of age, Mack 
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Art. XIV. A General View of the Ejftatlifbment of Phyfic as a 
Science in England, by the Incorvoration of the College of Phy- 
ficians, London. Together with an Inquiry into the Nature of 
that Incorporation; in which it is demonitrated, that the Exclufion 
of all Phyticians, except the Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
from the Corporate Privileges of the College, is founded in Ufur- 
pation, being contrary to the Letter and Spirit ofits Charter. By 
Samuel Ferris, M.D. F.S.A. &c. 8v0o. pp. 168. 3s. 6d. 
fewed. Johnion. 1795. 


WEE that fevere and fcrupulous power, called REAsoN, to 

fettle the precedency between the medical graduates of 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Oxford, and other Univerfities, fhe 
would only have to determine which feminary nurtured its 
{tudents with the beft medical doGrines :—but, as Reafon is 
out of the queftion, except in fo far as fhe may be aiding and 
affifting in elucidating and applying enacted or prefcriptive 
rules, it becomes neceflary to inquire concerning law and cuf- 
tom. This tafk Dr. Ferris has undertaken, as it appears, with 
great ardour, and has purfued with commendable induftry. On 
examining the law documents relative to his fubje€t, he infers 
that ¢ the crown and parliament never intended to grant, by 
any charter, fo vaft and enormous a preference to the graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge, as the right which they now af- 
{ume of excluding all others from the privileges of the eftablifh- 
ed corporation.” We fhall give, in the author’s words, an 
hypothetical charge againft the College ; which, by his invelfti- 
gation, becomes categorical : 


‘ If it appear, from inveftigating their ftatutes, that the college of 
London, in proportion as the fcience of phyfic has been more gene- 
rally cultivated and better underftood, have uniformly contributed to 
damp the ardour for medical improvement in England, by gradual 
encroachments upon the only legal road to profeflional honours, the 
moft direct to profeffional reward, they may be fairly fufpeéted of 
having loft fight of she /pirit of their charter, at leaft: and not any 
one can doubt but they have atted in diametrical oppofition to its 
letter alfo, if it can be proved, from thofe very ftatutes, that they 
have as gradually perverted the intention of their charter, by an ar- 
bitrary impofition of undue retlraint upon many, whom that was 
granted to protect and encourage ; and by a fupine and negligent tole- 
ration of others, whom alone it was defigned to ftigmatize and reprefs,’ 


In 


stadt. 
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In modern times, it is contended that they have, by encroach- 
ing by-laws, turned againft the members of other univerfities 
claufes defigned again{t ignorant empirics ; neither public opi- 
nion nor law having, at any time, manifefted an opinion of fue 
perior fkilfulnefs in Oxford or Cambridge doctors of phyfic. 

Having laid down thefe conclufions, the author inquires how 
it has happened that fo many men, entitled to the full corporate 
privileges of the college, have been fo long excluded from their 
enjoyment. Under this head, he acquaints us with a refpect- 
ful application of the licentiates, to which the college deigned 
not to return an anfwer. ‘The information conveyed in the 
following pafiage will appear extraordinary, to the inhabitants 
of a country in which there are no fecret tribunals : 


« The hiftory of the by-laws, which exclude all phyficians, but the 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, from the fellowthip of the 
College of Phyficians, might itfelf, perhaps, fufficiently convince any 
one not interefted in their continuance, that they are arbitrary and 
untenable. It muft, ‘however, be acknowledged, that this opinion 
refts upon the ground of a limited acquaintance with the college 
annals. 

¢ There has ever been fome dificulty, even for the fellows of the 
college, to obtain the ufe ofthem. The poffeffion of them is now, I 
underftand, confined to the prefident, regifter, and four cenfors. 
Towards the latter end of the laft century, feveral complaints were 
made by Dr. Tyfon and other fellows of the college, on the fubjec& of 
the difficulty of accefs to them ; and it was not until 172a, that it was 
propofed that the prefident fhould keep a copy of the annals upon 
giving a bond of one hundred pounds for his returning them when his 
office expires,’ 


_ Limited however as his information is, the prefent writer 
proceeds to trace the gradation from a trivial encroachment to 
the total annihilation of the principle of the charter. Under 
this head, a variety of ftrong paflages are quoted from the 
fpeeches of Lord Mansfeld and other judges; and to thefe ex- 
tracts the following remark is fubjoined : 


‘ It is afferted then upon the higheit legal authority, that the Col- 
lege of Phyficians are unwarranted in making by-laws, which infringe 
** the defign and intention of the crown and parliamentin their inftitu- 
© tion ;’? and it has been proved that the by-laws, which exclude all 
graduates but thofe of Oxford and Cambridge from the fellowhhip of 
the college, without any inveftigation of their competency and fitnefs, 
are founded in ufurpation ; an ufurpation which cannot be juttified by 
any pofiible conftruction of the charter, or acts confirming it. It is 
therefore demonftrated that fuch by-laws are illegal, and that they 
may be annulled, and their pernicious confequences abolified.? 


The practical conclufion, with refpe&t to thofe whom the 
college will at prefent admit only to the rank of licentiates, is 
Rev. Marcu, i799. Zz to 
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to claim admiffion to fellowfhips * under the charter of incor 
poration itfelf, on the broad bafis of individual qualification, 
without the leaft regard to places of ftudy or to local gradua- 
tion.’ ; 

It is not for us to pronounce: but the prefent author dif. 
tinGtly imputes to the college the genuine fpirit of the conclave. 
Their tranfactions, according to him, are marked by fufpicious 
fecrecy, infolence, and injuftice. Thefe accufations do not 
refer to the dark ages: the prefent tenfe is ufed, when it is faid 
that ‘they infringe every fentiment of liberality, by the nar- 
roweft and moft pertinacious adherence to the principles of 
corporation monopoly.” ‘This tenfe, alfo, is ufed when they are 
charged with another fpecies of injuttice belides encroachment; 
namely, with partiality: * even in their admifiion of licentiates 
to the fellowfhip /pectal? gratia, has their felection been deter- 
mined by a generous attention to extraordinary merit? Has it 
not rather been governed by partial recommendation ?” 

We have now carefully laid before the public the fubftance 
of Dr. F.’s allegations. [na queftion concerning the rights of 
a moft refpectable portion of our fellow-fubjects, our duty re- 
quired no lefs at our hands. If a champion in behalf of the 
college fhou!d arife, we confider ourfelves as engaged to beftow 
no leis attention on his defence. Bea...s 





Arr. XV. Three fuccefive Tours in the North of England, and great 
Part of Scetland. Anterfperfed with Defcriptions of the Scenes 
they prefented, and occafional Obfervations on the State of So- 
ciety, and the Manners and Cufloms of the People. By Henry 
Skrine, Efg. to. pp. 190. 12s. Boards. Elmfly. 1795. 


E remember the time at which it was a general complaint 

againft Englifimen, that they travelled any where but in 
their own country. ‘Fhis was a charge, however, to which 
they are no longer liable. If we may judge from the influx of 
jyournies and tours, which have poured inta our capacious vafe 
for fome years paft, travelling at home mutt, indeed, have been 
“the rage.”? Yet fuch is the exhauftlefs variety in the face of 
nature, and fuch are the endlefs embellifhments of art, that, 
even on this little fragment of the earth’s furface, every fuc- 
ceeding traveller finds frefh matter for defcription. . 

Mr. Skrine, whofe delineations are now before us, has kindly 
fhortened our labour by giving us, in his own prefatory re« 
marks, a concife analyfis of his book ; and we tranfcribe it, 
with thanks. 


¢ The following ‘Travels, written at different periods of the author’s 
life, were not originally defigned to be printed; nor has he any apo- 
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logy to offer for fubmitting fo trifling a work to the public eye, ex- 
cept the folicitations of fome few partial friends. . 

‘ The firft of thefe Tours was made many years ago, and covers 
thofe central parts of the North of England, which are too well known 
to require much minute defcription ; it has therefore been compreffed 
into a fingie chapter, and is prefixed as introductory to the others, 
and including too material a portion of the general outline to be en- 
tirely omitted. 

‘ The fecond Tour was taken in the year 1787 ; and commencing 
with the vale of the Trent in Staffordfhire, approached the beautiful 
region of the lakes of Cumberland, Weftmoreland, and Lancafhire, 
by Liverpool, Prefton, and Lancafter. ‘Though frequently the fub- 
ject of defcription, this diftriét poffeffes too many charms to be pafled 
over in filence; and has been dwelt upon with much pleafure. The 
ruder fcenes of the Weftern Highlands of Scotland, though fearcely 
lefs known, prefented yet fuperior attractions, as we approached them 
by the preat commercial city of Glafgow; nor could Inverary, Tay- 
mouth, or the Blair of Athol, be traverfed without a due tribute of ade 
miration. Perth, Stirling, and the proud difplay of Edinburgh, with 
its ornamented environs, terminated this travel in Scotland, which we 
left by Berwick ; and patling through Northumberland and Durham, 
crofled the upper parts of Yorkdire, by Richmond, and through 
Wenfley-dale to Craven; defcending again into the plains of Lan- 
cafhire, and approaching Chefter by Manchefter. Shrewfbury, Lud- 
low, and a {mall diftri€t of Souch Wales, concluded the whole. 

* The laft remaining Travel took place in the fummer of 1793, 
and dire@ed its courfe from Edinburgh to the eaftern coaft, by Sr. 
Andrew’s, Dundee, and Aberdeen, from whence it croffed the eaft- 
era peninfula, and puriued the grand difplay of the northern bay, to 
Fort George and Invernefs. ‘The fublime fcenery attending Loch. 
Nefs, and furrounding the forts Auguitus and William, with the tre- 
mendous pafs of the Coriaraich mountain, could not fail to create a 
juperior intereft; and had the advantage of being lefs known to, and 
Gelcribed by former travellers. A fecond vifit to the Blair of Athol 
reftored us to an inhabited country: the ornamented territory of 
Drummond caftle combined its external beauties with the interior 
charms of its fociety ; and by Stirling, Glafgow, and Hamilton, we 
returned to Edinburgh, taking our farewell of Scotland by Melrofs 
— and the pleafing vales of the Tweed, the Tiviot, and the 

e.” 

To give our readers fair famples of the author’s talent for 
de(cription, we will firft copy his remarks on Wentworth houfe 
and caftle, as a fpecimen of the fofter fcenery of cultivated 
nature, accompanied by the works of art; and, in contraft, we 
have (elected the inhofpitable fcenes of Coriaraich: a difficult 
mountain-pafs in the wilder regions of the Highlands of Scot. 
land, and which, being merely a military road to the Forts, is 
fldom travelled by ftrangers : 

* Having paffed fome pleafant days with our friends at Thrybergh 
Park, we fat out with them to “ moit of the fine objects with which 
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the county of York abounds; and began with the fplendid difplay of 


Wentworth houfe and its environs. 

‘ Entering the park through a neat modern gateway, the lawn, 
wood, and water, opered upon us with the happielt effect, and the 
approach to the houfe was attended with fufficient grandeur. The 
front is truly magnificent, being nearly a copy of Lord Tylney’s cele- 
brated feat on [ipping foreft; but the wings, which are very exten- 
five, feem inadequate to the ftru€ture, and deficient in tafte. The 
whole alfo, both without and within, appears unfinifhed ; and perhaps 
it ought to be lamented, that too great an outline has been taken to 
be completed within the life, or by the tafte, of any one poffeffor. An 
attempt was made by its late noble owner to remove a hill in front, 
which excludes great part of the diftant profpeét; but this, though 
partly effegted, ieems to have ftagnated from the difliculty of the un- 
dertaking, and will probably never be accomplifhed. The views, 
However, of the park and its extenfive plantations, with two lofty pil- 
Jars which mark its boundaries, are fufficiently ftriking ; and well di- 
verfificd with all the ornaments of wood, water, and fine {wells of 

round. | 

‘ About halfa mile from Wentworth houfe, we paffed through the 
village of Wentworth; and foon afterwards reached an obelifk, di- 
reéting our way, through a well clumped avenue, acrofs a heath, to 
the groves which entompafs Wentworth caftie, the fine feat of the 
Earl of Strafford. Much beauty as well as grandeur is exhibited in 
the approach, which partakes of the rural and foreft-like {pecies of 
feenery, but fomewhat ornamented, till it terminates in a fpacious 

ark, where a profufion of wood and water appears mott judicioufly 
difpofed, and the two grand fronts of the houfe burit on the fight with 
almott unequalled magnificence. ‘This great pile of building exhibits 
a happy fpecimen of the archite€ture prevailing in two different ages, 
which yet fufficiently correfpond with each other to pleafe the eye when 
united. The old front is a very extenfive, bold, plain building, con- 
taining feveral good apartments, together with the hall, and a magni- 
ficent gallery, extending through the houfe, and fupported at each 
end by two pillars of foreign marble. The view from the windows of 
this noble room is enchantingly ftriking, commanding the whole vale 
with its oppofite hills, abundantly clothed with wood and villages, 
and decorated with feveral ornamental buildings, while the verdant 
Jawn of the park floping gradually to a great fheet of water, fo dif- 
perfed as to aflume the form of a ferpentine river, and furrounded by 
noble groves of oaks, defcending on each fide of the houfe, ftrongly 
contralts the wilder features of the diftant profpect. The new front, 
forming an angle with the other, exhibits a beautiful fpecimen of the 
Grecian tafle, in its chatte decoration, and its highly finifhed portico, 
refting on fluted Corinthian pillars.—If I cculd mark a defe&, it fhould 
confilt in the frames of the windows being burnifhed with gold, which, 
though admiffible in fucn a houfe as Chatfworth, is not compatible 
with the tafte ofa more modern building. ‘The new apartments alfo, 
which are yet in an unfinifhed flate, are too uniform in point of fize 
to equal the grandeur of the exterior. ‘The gardens of this places 
tifing above the houfe, are well laid out, and are crowned with a high 
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building imitating a caitle, which contains a handfome room, and 
commands an unbounded profpect ever a fine country ; to embeljifh. 
which, the beauty of the park and its adjacent woods contributes not 
a little.’ . | | . | 

Having given a detail of the various difficulties experienced, 
from rough roads, bad weather, and bad inns, in travelling 
from Invernefs to Fort William, and back to Fort Auguftus, 
Mr. Skrine preceeds— | 


¢ Our labours were by no means terminated there, as we withed to 
avoid going back to Invernefs; arid were induced by a fhort ap- 
pearance of funfhine to attempt the difficult afcent of nine miles, which, 
forms the higheft pafs in Great Britain, over the vaft mountains Co-' 
syuragan and Coriaraich. Our roads foon growing inexpreffibly ar- 
duous, wound round the rocky hills overhanging Fort Auguftus and 
Loch-Nefs; and elevated us toa height truly terrific, fpringing fome- 
times from point to point over Alpine bridges, and at others purfuing 
narrow ridges of rock, frightfully impending over tremendous preci- 
pices. With a perpetual fucceflion of thefe laborious inequalities and 
their correfponding f{cenery, we pailed the mountain Coryuragan, 
croffed the two fources of the Tarff, and began to afcend the mightier 
bafe of Coriaraich. ‘The wildeit and mott dreary folitude of Siberia 
cannot difplay a fcene more defolate than that which extended round 
us, as far as the eye could reach on either fide; no vettiges of living 
creatures or their habitations enlivening the defest, and nothing ap- 
pearing but disjointed rocks, broken torrents, and the tops of more 
diftant mountains. The road alone bore the form of being a human 
work ; and as it began to afcend the furrowed fide of the Coriaraich, 
high ftakes placed at equal diftances marked its progrefs, to prevent 
the inevitable deftruction which muft await thole hardy travellers, who 
venturing over this pafs in times of fnow, might deviate from the 
recular track. ‘The unufual difplay of their high points, bleached 
with perpetual ftorms, fometimes extending in a long line of afcent 
athwart the mountain, and at others rifing in a zig-zag direction over 
terraces almoft parallel, could not fail to aftonith and confound a 
ftranger, with the height before him to be furmounted. The road 
grew more laborious, and the precipice more tremendous, as we ap- 
proached the fummit, broad patches of {now filling the clefts and hol- 
lows around us on each fide: the weather alfo, which had. gradually 
declined from its morning fplendour, aflumed now a tempeftuous 
afpect ; the rain beat furioufly againft us, with terrific gufts of wind ; 
and a thick fog, ftill more alarming, whirling round the fummit of 
the mountain, frequently enveloped us in a temporary obfcurity. 
Drenched with the wet, as we did not dare continue in our carriages, 
at length we reached a circular fpot, traced out on the highetft point 
of the mountain, and, immediately began to defcend, by a dangerous 
and rapid zig-zag, from terrace to terrace, with inceflant turnings, 
fo thort and fo narrow as to require the utmott circumfpection 
in compafling them. It may eafily be imagined how wounderfully 
precipitate this fingular defcent is, when I add, that in the progrefs 
pi little more than two painful miles, we unravelled the whole labyrinth 
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of that eminence, which it cof us fo much labour, and . ine miles of 
tedious afcent to attain. At tic bottom, however, we refted a while 
from our labours; and the fog in fome meafure diiperfing, though 
the rain was unabated, we were able to furvey the country, 
into which we were tranflated as it were fromthe clouds. Behind 
us the great mountain from which we had efcaped roie like a per- 
pendicular bulwark, on which we were unable to trace the angular 
courfe by which we had worked our paffage; and tire only track we 
could diftinguith on its front was the chain of cataracts, tumbling in 
fucceffive talls, which forms the fource of the great river Spey. Other 
mountains, capped with eternal fnows, and inferior only in height ta 
that which we had paffed, frowned over us on each fide, while a lon 
channel appeared worked by the impetuous ftream between their bafes, 
through a hollow valley, over which the road hung fuipended ona 
narrow fhelf: a broader glen fucceeded to this, and the torrent became 
a rivulet, which after a variety of fiages increafing in magnitude, 
fwelled at length into a river, ravaging the little plain it formed, and 
fretting with furious impetuofity over the numberlefs alperities with 
which the feet of the precipices were Rrewed. With fuch violent con- 
vulfions was the birth of this mighty river attended amidit its native 
mountains, whofe impetuous ftream emerging from the chaos it has 
created, defolates a vaft tra€t of country in its defcent to the fea, which 
it falls into near Fochiabers, where we firft croffed it. 

* Relieved from many of the horrors which attended the former 
part of our courfe, we purfued the declivity on a road rendered inex- 
prefibly rough by the broken fragments of rock with which it wa3 
ttrewed, till crofling the Spey, we arrived at the folitary inn of Gar- 
vamore, after traverfing a defert of eighteen long miles, which it coft 
us eight hours to furmount. During this whole courfe our eyes had 
not encountered a fingle human being, or even the vettiges of an ani- 
mal; thof2 quadrupeds which are the natural inhabitants of mountains 
fhunning thefe barren deferts, where there is nothing to fuftain them ; 
and no birds, except the eagle, being hardy enough to frequent their 
cliffs.’ 

On the whole, this publication has afforded us confider-~ 
able entertainment,—as travelling through a_ well-defcribed 


dreary country is often very pleafant—by the fire-fide. Marsh. 
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Art. 16. Hebraice Grammatices, &c. or,a Hebrew Grammar, for the 
Ufe of Weitminfter School. By Thomas Abraham Salmon, A. M. 

Coll. Wadh. Oxon, 8vo. pp.83. 2s. 6d. fewed. Dilly. 

BE"! craws in the prefeut day, we conclude, are generally agreed 

that the EH EVI or AHE VI, as they are called, are the 
original vowels of the Jewith alphabet. The wozvel-points muft un- 
doubtedly bear a much later date, and perhaps, according to the 
opinion of Bellarmine, quoted in this treatife, were not invented, 9x 
pot generally known, till about the 476th year of the Chriftian era. 
Nevesthelefs, 
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Neverthelefs, thefe vowel-points conftitate a confiderable, or we might 
fay, principal, part of Hebrew grammars ; and the variations of thefe 

oints, almoft innumerable and incredible, are a fource of perplexity 
and difficulty, fo great as fometimes to difcourage the fcholar from 
profecuting his ftudy of the language. Some knowlege of them is to 
be wifhed: but it is yet more defirable to be able to read without 
them, and probably a more likely method for generally procuring the 
original meaning. We fhould therefore have been ftill better pleafed 
with the traét now before us, if Mr. Salmon had united, with the 
other part of his performance, fome ufeful infiruétion and affiftance 
for the latter purpofe ; which to us appears of moment :—but, as his 
motto modeftly remarks, Negue Omnia, neque N:hil.—'The work has 
undoubtedly its value, although it fhould not attain all which he him- 
felf might defire. It difcovers the author’s acquaintance both with 
the Latin and with the Hebrew; and it may contribute to the 
reader’s afluftance and improvement astoeach. ‘The profeffed in- 
tention is, that any perfon may by means of this help acquire fome 
competent acquaintance of the Hebrew, without the interference of a 
preceptor. It might have been yet more likely to anfwer this pur- 
pofe, in oar own country, had it been written in Englihh. The firft 
grammar of this kind for Weftminiter was publifhed by Dr. Bufby ; 
which, in later years, we are told, was not only brought into form, 
but received confiderable other improvements, from the ftudious at- 
tentions of Dr. Friend. Mr. Salmon has here incorporated many ad- 
ditions drawn from writings of men of the greateft note in this branch 
of fcience, and has been careful to omit fome rules which appeared to 
be of little confequence ; inferting only fuch as in his judgment are 
plainly requifite and uleful. ‘To the whole he has added, Beilarmine’s 
account of the poiats; a table of numbers; a lift of sonic accents; 
farther remarks on the conjagations of verbs; and Bythner’s chapter 
De Arameifmis, i. e. Chaldaifms, and Syriaci/ms, 

We fear that the young Hebrician may find himfelf fomewhat con- 
fufed when, in the de/cription of axomalous verbs, he comes to read of 
Pe gutturale, Lamed gutturale, Lamed Aleph, Pe Aleph, Lamed He, Pe 

‘un, Pe Fod, &c. Since this writer has thought it proper to retain 
thefe old terms, which are indeed a kind of jargon, he thould more 
explicitly have informed the reader of their connection with, or deri- 
vation from, that Hebrew verb which was antiently employed as an 
example for the conjugations. 

We can only repeat that this grammar proclaims the application of 
the author, and will without doubt, notwithitanding fome objeétions, 
prove beneficial to thofe who with to gain a knowlege of the language, 


as it appears with its vowel-points. Hi 


Art.17. The Pious Mother ; or Evidences for Heaven, written in the 
Year 1650; by Mrs. Thomafen Head, for the Benefit of her Chil- 
dren. Publifhed from the original MS. by John Franks, A. M. 
and Curate of Halifax. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Boards. Edwards, &c. 
We find, from the editor’s preface, that this little traét made its 

firft appearance in the fecond volume of the Theological Mifcellany, 

It is introduced by Dr. Burnet’s account of the Irifh maflacre, in 

which Mrs. Head’s family feem to have been great fufferers: but the 


relation 
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relation is very imperfect. The reader here perceives what was the 
temper of her mind, and the direction of her thoughts, under her 
afflictions. ‘The work, which is by no means to be confidered as an 
objec of criticifm, contains pious and ufeful fentiments in what has 
been called a puritanical ftrain of writing, and well according with the 
time at which it was compofed. 


Art. 18. Le&ures on Affronomy and Natural Philofiphy, for the Ufe of 
Children. 1s2mo. 1s. 6d. fewed. Dilly. 
_ The profeffled defign of this little traét is to unite fentiments of re. 
ligion with the knowlege of nature. *¢ If (fays the author,) children 
are from infancy accuftomed to conneét the idea of the works of na- 
ture with that of its Great Author, they will fcarcely afterwards be 
either able or defirous to feparate them.’—This is a very commend. 
able purpofe, and the reafon affigned for it is conclufive. It is 
farther very fuitably added as part of the intention, ‘ to give a proper 
direétion to that fpirit of curiofity inherent in the human mind, by 
which it is impelled, from the firft dawnings of reafon, to rife from 
effects to caufes, and to endeavour to trace all the objects of its obferv- 
ation to their original fource.? Each of thefe leGlures, fix in number, 
is introduced by a few pertinent paffages of {c:ipture, and finifhed by 
well-adapted lines of poetry from Milton and Thomton. No depths of 
philofophy will be expected in a work of this defcription: but the ac- 
counts which it gives of the earth, the folar fyflem, the clouds, the 
ftars, &c. &c. are likely to prove interefling and iniiruétive to the 
early ftudent. ‘The author is fenfible of deficiencies ref{pedting geo- 
graphy and the ule of the globes ; to fupply which he refers the reader 
to Turner's Ceography, the Circle of Sciences, Nexulery’s Newtonian Philc- 

Sephy, Bonnycajile’s Afivonomy, and Aikin’s Calendar of Nature. He 
adds plates which contain the names of all the conftellations, and the 
principal flars: but thefe, we imagine, can be of little ufe without di- 
rections for finding their places in the heavens. Yet, though the fubjects 
in fome inftances may be treated more flightly and imperfedtly than the 
author’s plan might have admitted, it is on the whole an agreeable 
and pretty performance, calculated to afford a general knowlege of 
the topics propofed, and to fill the mind with thote fentimeats of ra- 
tional piety which lay the beft foundation for a virtuous conduc. 

Art. 19. The PBeautics of Hifory; or Pictures of Virtue and Vice, 
drawn from Examples of Men, eminent for their Virtues, or infae 
mous for their Vices; felected for the Inftruction and Entertainment 
of Youth. By the Rev. W. Dodd, L.L.D. 12mo. pp. 300, 
as. fewed, Vernor and Hood. 1795. 

This is the republication of a work which appeared under the above 
name feveral years ago. It is now, we are tcld, confiderably en- 
larged. We deem it an ufeful compilation, calculated to entertain 
and improve. We have remarked inaccuracies of ftyle and exprefiion, 
and fome of the tranflations from antient writers are too negligent : 
as for inftance, in that remarkable and well-known paflage from 
Epictetus ;—** Remember that the world is a theatre, and that your 
part in the drama of life is determined by the poet :’?—'This laft word, 
in its common acceptation, feems too low when confidered inthe rela- 
tion which it ultimately hasto the Supreme Being : Direétor, conductor, 
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fcc. would furely have been more fuitable, and indeed more conformable 
to the original ; for though the Greek word does undoubtedly fignitya 
poet, it allo exprefles one who produces, or Creates, any kind of work, 
or governs any tranfaction. At the fame time, it muft be acknowleged 
honourable to poery, and a proof of the high eftimation in which it was 
viewed, when a word of fuch latitude was applied, and fometimes 
almoft appropriated to that fublime idea. The narratives here 
feleSted are generally very proper; yet, when good attions are related 
of perfons who on the whole were bad characters, it might be wifhed 
that fome hint of this fhould be added, tince the after-difcovery may 
perhaps weaken or pervert the proper eficct on young minds. Alex- 
ander, for initance, atchieved great and fome good exploits; yet, 
with that ability which might have rendered him a dle/ing, he was 


in truth the cure of the earth. oe 


Art. 20. An eafy, foort, and fyftematical Introdu&ion to the Englifb 
Grammar. By a Schoolmaflter. 1zmo. pp. 66. gd. bound. 
Boofey. 

Such are the flights, the windings, and the varieties of thought, 
words, and language, that it is by no means wonderful that it fhould 
be difficult to reduce them to fome orderly regulation ; and ftill more 
{o, to convey inftruétion concerning them in an eafy and perfpicuous 
manner to young minds. Perhaps fome general rules, branched 
out into but few particulars, may be beft fitted for the purpofe; leav- 
ing the reft to the gradual acquirement of their own obfervation, with 
the occafional affittance of a tutor or parents. The prefent performance 
is concife, and may be uieful. We obferve fome improprieties of ex- 
preffion, fuch as § which ri/zs or lowers the voice.’—* A phrafe is 
more or lefs words put together.’—Again, when we are told of pro- 
nouns that ¢ my. thy, Ais, &c. mutt always be joined to a fubttantive 
which they precede,’ and farther that,—* on the contrary, mine, 
thine, Ais, are hardly ever joined to a fubftantive,’—there feems to 
be a perplexity or a contradiction. We find it alfo faid concerning 
pronouns relative, —* shat may be ufed indifferently for both perfons 
or things :’—True it is, the word that is ufed indifferently, and fome- 
. times almoft unavoidably : but whether this be ftrictly accurate may at 


>] 


leaft admit of debate. pe 


Art. 21. Leifure Hours; or entertaining Dialogues between Perfons 
eminent for Virtue and Magnanimity : the Chara€ters drawn from 
ancient and modern Hiitory. Defigned as Leffons of Morality for 
Youth. By Priicilla Wakefield. i2mo. pp. 174. 1s. 6d, 
Darton and Harvey. 1795. 

‘The ingenious compofer of this volume bas concluded that feleé& 
portions of hiftory might be rendered more.iniereflting and attraétive, 
by delivering them in the form of dialogues; by which means both 
the event and the moral may in a more lively manner be impreffed. 
This defign is agreeably profecuted in the prefent little volume. The 
method here purfued affords a farther advantage, by leading the pre- 
ceptor to inquire of his pupil, the country, the age, &c. to which 
the ftory refers; or, if the pupil be at a lofs, of fupplying, himfelf, 
fome ufeful information, The fair writer has already received our 

teftimony 
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teftimony in her favour *; we have now only to infert one of the 
fhorter dialogues, by which the reader may guide his judgment: x 
ftiall be that of Antiochus Sidetes. 

« How much is it to be regretted that the voice of truth fo feldom 
reaches the ears of princes; many cf them would rejoice to obey her 
dictates, were the not concealed from their view by thofe fycophants, 
whofe interei! it is io mifreprefent the real ftace of things. ‘The lux- 
urious dependents of a court generally glean their fpoils from the 
opprefiion of the peoy!e, and carefully conceal their murmurs from the 
fovereign, who, were he fenfible of their complaints, would be moft 
happy to appeaye them. 

© Country People at Work near a Cottage. 

«Wife. How hard we are obliged to work for a living, whilft 
many live delicately without doing any thing. Heigh-ho! | wih I 
were a lady. 

‘ Hufbund. None of your foolifh wifhes, a lady forfooth! mind 
your work and be contented with your condition ; perhaps if you had 
your wifh you would not be fo happy as you are now. You are obliged 
to labour, it is truc, but then health is gained by exercife, and a con. 
tented mind and a peaceful confcience will make every ftate com. 
fortable. 

‘ Wife. For all what you fay, I fhould like to try the change, I 
cannot help thinking that the rich are happier than the poor. They 
have many enjoyments that we want, fine clothes, plenty of nice 
victuals, and fervants to wait on them; and laitly, a life of eafe, 
which [ fhould think belt of all, Oh! that I were a lady. 

© Huftand. Fool woman! remember what the old proverb fays, 
«© All is not gold that glitters.”” I have heard that the rich are not 
always fo happy as they appear ; and that many an aching heart rides 
in a coach and fix, For my part, when J have a little corn in my 
barn, a fide of good bacon in my chimney, and a cup of brown ale to 
welcome a friend, though I work hard every day, I envy no man; 
but find cauie not only to be contented, but chankful for my lot. 
Wark, who comes here! a man on horfeback. (Antiochus Sidetes, 
cing of Syria, vides up tei hem, but without making himfelf known.) 

© Antiochus. 1 have lott my way, good folks, and have wandered 
fome hours in this foreft: it was 2 lucky chance that brought me to 
your habitation, for 1 am much fatigued, and faint with hunger ; can 
you afford a little refrefhment to a ttranger ? 

* Hufsand. Mok willingly ; we are but poor, and have no dainties 
to offer you ; but to fuch as we have you are heartily welcome. 

‘ Wife. I can have fome new laid eggs and a rafher of bacon ready 
prefently, if the gentleman can /ubmit to fuch fare. 

‘ Antiochus. That I can with as good an appetite as ever I fat down 
to a feaft. This keen atrand hard exercife have cured me of daintinefs; 
but that I may relifh my repaft the better, leave off your work, and 
give me your company. What is the belt news in this part of the 
country ? 
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« Wife. We hear but little of what paffes in the world in this foreft. 
RVe know that poor people find it hard enough to live. Let them do 
what they can, it is dificult to earn a livelihood. 

« Antiochus. Whence do your hardfhips arife ? perhaps chis remote 
fitvation does not afford you an opportunity of gaining a maintenance ; 
or have you any complaint to make of thofe who rule over you? { 
um a ftranger in thefe parts ; how is the king liked hereabouts ? 

‘ Hufband. The king, heaven blefs him, is very well beloved ; we 
think he has a good heart, and wifhes to make his people happy, but 
his courtiers have not the fame views; they flatter hima and perfuade 
him to fpend his time in pleafure, while they govern affairs as they 

leafe. 

a Antiochus. To what pleafure is he fo much. addicted ? 

© Hufband. You are a ttranger indeed, if you do not know that the 
king loves hunting better than any thingelfe. He gives a great deal 
of time to it, and neglects more important things for the fake of it; 
befides that, large forefts /ay uncultivated to preferve the game, 
which might be divided into {mall farms, and fupport many poor fa- 
milies in a comfortable manner. 

« Antiochus. It is pity there is nobody fo upright as to give the 
king good advice on this fubje€t, perhaps he would liften to ir. 

‘ Hufband. 1 do not doubt but he would ; for it is faid that he has 
a good difpofition, and loves his fubjetts: but every body at court 
tries to ferve himfe!f, and the miferies of the poor and laborious are 
unheard of or forgotten. 

* Antiochus. You are a good politician. Truth feldom reaches the 
ears of princes ; they are cbliged to judge of every thing from the re- 
port of others, and frequently are mifled on purpofe to ferve the in- 
tereft of thofe that deceive and flatter them. 

© The king’s attendants ride up and difcover him. 

© Hufhand and Wife. (both kncel ) What will become of us? We 
hope your majelty will forgive us; we did not know you were the 
king, or we fhould not have made fo free. 

‘ Antiochus. Honett people, fear nothing: I thank you for your 
hofpitable entertainment, but /till more for the leffon you have unde- 
fignedly given me. To you, (the ceurtiers,) who pretend to be my 
friends. 1 have but few thanks to give; for during the many years 
vou have ferved me, | have never heard the truth concerning myfelf 
till this day.” 

The word appeafe, towards the clofe of the firft paragraph in the 
above extract, appears to'us not fo properly oppofed to complaint as to 
anger and indignation : fome other little inaccuracies might be pointed 
out, but they are immaterial. For a lift of the other fubjeéts of dialogues, 
which are in number twenty-four, we mutt refer the reader to the vo- 
lume, only obferving in the general that they are proper and inftru@- 
ive, and for the greater part, if not entirely, equal in execution to 
the above, 





SCARCITY OF PROVISIONS. Hv. 


Art. 22. On the Neceffity of altering and amending the Regulations, 
recommended by Parliament, for reducing the prefent high Price of Corn: 
yogether with fome Amendments propofed, and ConGderations ad- 
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dreffed to Maflers of Familics, on the moit eligible Mode of car. 

rying the fame into Execution, 8vo. Is, Cadell jun. and 

Davies. 1760. , | 

We are at a lofs to come at the drift of this writer. Although his 
reafoning appears to be ingenious, he neither refutes nor eftablifhes 
any one propohtion. If his beit ground of argument refts on the 
fquabbles of a country clergyman and the farmers of his parifh, in 
veftry aifembled, little reliance can be placed on tt. 

With refpect to the encouragement held out by government for the 
importation of wheat, we confider it, with the writer of this pamphlet, 
as alcogether improper, if not perfeCtiy abfurd. ‘To recommend the 
ufe of barley, oxts, and potatves, as a fubititute for wheat, and at 
the fame time to endeavour to lower the price of the latter, and 
thereby to prevent the former from being ufed, is an a& which it 
would be difficult to find words to cenfure fufliciently. Had only one 
of the many hundreds of tioufands of pounds, that will probably be 
thus, in effect, thrown wantonly or ignorantly into the pockets of fo- 
reign hufbandmen, been beftowed on the extenfion and improvement 
of our own cultivation,—the ample crops of barley and oats,with which 
Providence was picafed to blels this ifland lait autumn, might have 
been applied to their moft profitable ufe ; anda firm foundation might 
have been laid for future plenty. 

This author’s {cheme differs from that of the minifter; or rather 
refines on one part of it; namely that which recommends abilinence ; 
and whether his plan be offered in fincerity, or otherwife, it appears 
to be new, and, if praicable, might be rendered highly profitable : 
we therefore infert it: 

« After the mafter of the family has informed his domeftics, that 
there are not provifions enough in the country for the fupport of its 
inhabitants, without the greateit ccconomy and good management; that 
no one man can take his fill, without leflening the portion of him who 
has but little already ; but that if each would flint himfelf in a {mall 
degree, there would be a moderate quantity left for all;—let him 
propofe a weekly faving in the confumption of the family, and that, 
as he (the matter) can have no exclufive right to their common favings, 
they fhall, one and all, have the fatisfaction of beftowing them on 
whatever object of charity each, in his turn, may choofe out for the 
purpofe ; with two provifoes, however, which are added for obvious 
reafons: 1. That the mafter approve of the object of charity ; 2. That 
the charity fhall be diltributed either in money or provifions, at his 
pleafure. 

‘ This fcheme, I think, would not only anfwer the end propofed, 
but includes thefe fingular advantages—that it enables a man to make 
large conations of charity without any expence to the donor; and 
inures ail who are embarked in it, to the nobleft exercife of virtue.’ 











Marsh. 
Art. 23. 4 Account of the Experiiments tried by the Board of Agri- 
culture, i the Compofiticn of various Sorts of Bread, Anno 1795. 
ato. 1s. Nicol, 
We admire the indefatigable exertions of this patriotic Board. Its 
worthy Prefident deferves well of his country. 
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“In this pamphlet, we find the refult of a varicty of experiments, 
made under the direction of the Board, to afcertain the proper mix- 
ture of different grains and roots, for bread ; with a view of leffening 
the confumption of wheat: an Appendix containing communications 
to the Board, from different parts of the kingdom, refpecting the 
fame fubje&t; a fketch of a * Potatoe Roafter,’? and another of 
what is termed a “ Predatory Mill,”’ the latter by Mr. Walker, 
the celebrated Lecturer in Natural Philofophy. 

Thefe Experiments and Communications are recommended to the 
ufe of thofe, who are defirous of being acquainted with the different 
methods of making mixed breads. We find nothing which ftrikes 
us particularly as a fubject of tranfcription. We will therefore con- 
tent ourfelves with copying Mr, Walker’s account of his Cart Mill; 
namely a ftone mill fixed within a cart-like machine, the wheels of the 
cart communicating motion to thofe of the mill! a mott ingenious, 
and we believe anew thought. Its eligibility in practice remains to 
be proved. We think it well entitled to a fair trial. 

‘ This mill was invented by me, as a means of grinding corn on 
the march of a regiment; but the irregularity of roads would certain! 
obftruét the operation of the mill-itones; hence, though I] had the 
commiflion from Woolwich, | never fent the model, as that objetion 
feemed to me infurmountable. But I conceive it capable of becoming 
a village-mill, as nothing but a circular path, of about 12 or 15 yards 
diameter, tolerably fmooth, would anfwer every purpofe of a fulcrum 
to a ftationary mill, and require no greater draught. One horfe I con- 
ceive capable of working this mill for four or five hours at a time, with 
flones of 3 feet 6 inches diameter, and to travel two miles and an half 
in grinding three bufhels of wheat. It is capable of travelling from 
houfe to houfe, or from town to town; people may have their own 
grain ground by it in their own yards, and by their own horfes; and 
any injury likely to accrue to the ftones, by travelling from place 
to place, may eafily be prevented, by wooden wedges temporarily 
put in between them.’ , 

A drawing is annexed, exhibiting the fkeleton of this « Predatory 
Mill,’’ as it is denominated. Mar....L. 


Art. 24. Some Information refpe&ing the Use of Indian Corn: colle&- 
ed from the Papers of Mr. Winthorp and Mr, Howard ; with Ob- 
fervations from Mr. Parmentier, on the Ufe of Potatoes in Bread; 
and Mr. Doflie’s Directions for the making of Bread in private 
Families. 8vo. ts. Baidwin. | 
In this well-intended tra& we find little enher to intereft or to in- 

firuét. The fupply of Indian Corn in this country is to inconfider.- 
able, compared with the confumption of bread-corn, that it cannot be 
confidered as of much importance or ufe, to the maiz locy of the people, 
to be made acquainted with the various ways of preparing it for food; 
and, with refpeéct to Potatoes, we are of opinion that the moft econo- 
mical ftate into which they are capable of being put, as human food, 
is that in which nature has placed them :—the application of heat 
being the only affiflance which art can give with eff.ct. The flour of 
barley, or of oats, we conceive to be, im this count ry, the melt natural 
and profitable mixture with that of wheat, 
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Neverthelefs, there are hints in this paper, by which individuals 
may profit. Some remarks on Carrots, as an ingredient of bread, 
we think will not be unacceptable to our readers; though we believe 
that they can be of litie ufe in relieving, at this juncture, the hard- 
fhips of the people: 

‘ Before we defcribe the manner tn which they may be ufe in bread, 
we fhal] juit mention that they contain a great quantity of {weet juice, 
from which a very pleafant fyrup may ealily be made, by fcraping or 
bruifing the freth roots (after they have been well waihed and cleaned) 
and bviling them gently for feveral hours in as much water as will 
prevent them from burning. After they have been boiled to a pulp, 
they thould be ftrained through a linen bag, and the ftratned juice 
thould be fimmered in a pan ({tirring it all the while lett it fhould burn) 
ever a gentle fire, tll it is brought to the confiltence of a thick fyrup, 
which fhould be put into fmall jars, and kept carefully (in the fame 
inanner as preferves) from the air and motfture. The pulp that re- 
mains upon the cloth-ilvainer, is excellent food for poultry and 
fwine. ‘Lhe fyrup thus prepared is a cheap and good fubftitute 
for fugar. 

<« In order to make preap from thefe roots, take full grown car- 
riots, wath them well, and cut or fcrape off any parts of the outfide 
that may not be thoroughly cleanfed in the wafhing. Then cut them 
ito ihin flices, in the fame manner as cucumbers are fliced for the 
table. Put the fliced roots into fieves, and place them in the fun, or 
before the fire, that all the moilture may drain or evaporate from 
them. When they are become quite dry and hard, they may be fent 
to the mill ro be ground down to meal. If they fhould not be made 
completely hard and dry, by being expofed to the fun or fire, they 
fhould be put in an oven (after the bread has been drawn out) and re- 
main there for two or three hours. 

¢ This CarrROT-MEAL, mixed with twice as much wheat-flour, 
or with one part wheat-flour‘and one part flour of Indian corn, makes 
a very cheap, favoury, and nourifhing bread. ‘The colour of it, it is 
true, is very different from that of common bread; bat we often 
eat (by choice) cakes and other kinds of confectionary as deep-coloured 
as this; and provided what 1s fet before us is palatable and wholefome, 
we mult not, in times of {carcity, objet to it, becaufe it may not be 


altogether pleafing to the fight.’ Mavs... 


Art. 25. An Enumeration of the principal Vegetables, and Vecetable 
Produions, that may be fubflituted, either in Part or wholly, in 
place of Wheat and other Bread-Corn, in Times of Scarcity : with 
fhort Notices refpecting the beft Modes of preparing them for Ufe. 
By the Author of ‘* Some Information on the Ufe of Indian Corn.” 
$vo. 1s. Baldwin. 

‘This is a more recent production of the fame pen. It is at leaft 
pieafing to fee the various articles of human fopd, that may be pro- 
cured in this country, collected together; and, in cafe of extreme 
fcarcity, it might be highly ufeful. 

Thofe that are enumerated, in this little tract, are the following : 
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‘Terulafem Artichoke Pignut Kidney bean 
Red and white Beet = Poratoe Lupine 
Carrot Salfafi Pea 

Celery Skirret Pompton 
Cichory Turnep White Poppy 
Dandelion Sweet Almond Red Poppy 
Dog’s Grafs French Artichoke Vetch 
Eryngo Common Bean Walnut 
Foolitones Buck-wheat Gum Arabic 
Liquorice Chefnut ‘Tapioca 
Onion Cucumber S220 

Parfley Gourd Sweet Oil’ 
Parfnip Hazle nut 


To each article a fhort account is added, as to its nature and mode 
of preparation, conveying many ufeful hints to the houfewife; to 
whofe ufe we recommend them, 

In addition to this lift of vegetables, we will mention an animal pro- 
duction, which, if prejudice were not a tyrant, would do more towards 
the relief of the poor, efpecially in the country, than any thing or 
all that has yet been recommended to their notice ; we mean the Suxail; 
the wholefome and nutritious qualities of which are well known, and 
which is eaten, as an article of luxury, in other countries ; particularly 
in Spain, where the foup of Snails is confidered as a delicacy. 

Some years ago, a gentleman who had lived much in Spain, and 
who had in courfe enjoyed its foup, brought a colony of Spanifh Snails 
with him to England, and planted them near Banttead in Surry ; 
where they increafed and multiplied, fo as to be found plentifully, at 
this time, in the inclofures of that neighbourhood. ‘They are of the 
Helix genus—a brown fhell Snail, much refembling the garden Snail 
of this country ; which, 2s well as the flags that infeit the fields, would 
doubtlefs be found equally palatable and nutritious, could the ufe of 
them be once e(ftablifhed ; and the colleciing of them would be, at the 
fame time, highly beneficial to the hufbandman and gardener. 

We cannot omit to add here a well-authenticated anecdote re- 
{peting this article of human food, as it furniihes a cafe in point, 
and is, indeed, what induced us to bring forwards thefe remarks, 

During one of the famines to which the Highlands of Scotland were 
frequently liable, before the ufe of potatoes was introduced into that 
remote part of the ifland, two females who lived together in the fame 
hut, and who were its only inhabitants, being remarked to preferve 
their fleeknefs and wonted mien, while their wretched neighbours, on 
every fide, were wafting away with famine, fuperftition promptly fug. 
gelted that thefe pampered high-fed dames muft have improper deal- 
ings. Their hut was in confequence forcibly entered ; and its terri. 
fied inmates, to efcape the fury of their fanatic affailants, gave up their 


good genius: a cafk of pickled Snail: ! Marsh ..l. 


LAW. 


Art. 26. The Trial of William Stone for High Treafon, at the Bar of 
the Court of King’s Bench, Jan. 28 and 29, 1796. ‘Taken in 
short-hand by Jofeph Gurney. 8vo. 7s, Boards. M, Gurney. 
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Much curious matter of information refpe@ing the circumftances 
and manceuvres of the war, &c. appears in the correfpondence of Mr, 
Stone with his brother at Paris, and others, as detailed in thefe pro- 
ceedings ; concerning which it will not be expected that we fhould 
enlarge. — On the whole, this publication may be confidered as an jm- 
portant addition to the general mafs of our State-trials. It is well 
known that Mr. S, was acquitted. 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 


Art. 27. Letters containing a Sketch of the Politics of France, from the 
31ft of May 1793, tothe 28th of July 1794, and of the Scenes which 
have pafled in the Prifons of Paris. By Helen Maria Williams. 
1rz2mo. 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 1795. 

As we mutt fuppofe our readers to be already well acquainted with 
the literary chara¢ter of Mifs Williams, and with the nature and merit 
of her former publications relative to the French revolution, we need 
not detain them, nor trefpafs on our own time, with any retrofpe& 
with regard to the prevailing fpirit of her letters on this truly import- 
ant and highly interefting fubject. 

The title of the prefent publication has already mentioned the pe- 
riods of its commencement and its conclufion ; the interval is occupied 
in details of events the moft extraordinary, and furely the moft fZcck- 
ing, that ever employed the pen of an hiltorian, antient or modern. 
‘The horrors of the reign of that moft atrocious of all Se Robef- 
pierre, exceed every thing that we find in the annals of a Nero, ora 
Caligula; the luftre of whofe tranfcendent infamy, compared with 
that of the Gallic defpot, appears, as our fair writer obferves, quite 
** fhorn of its beams :’’—compared to Aim, fhe adds, ¢ former tyrants 
and aflaffins appear but modérés ’-— 

With refpeé to MifsWilliams’sSketches of Robefpierrean enormities, 
and of the crimes of thofe fubaltern monfters his diabolical agents, fhe 
obferves—‘ if they are not well drawn, they are at leaft marked with 
the characters of truth,—fince I have been the witnefs of the fcenes I 
defcribe, and have perfonally known the principal aétors.? With 
the flory of her imprifonment, as being a forcigner, refiding there 
contrary to a decree of the Convention®, the fair writer has blended 
all the more notorious and horrible occurrences of that eventful and 
bloody period, and has entered minutely into the characters of the 
leading men of the fevera] contending parties: not overlooking fome 
of the moft confpicuous of her own fex, particularly that extraordi- 
nary female patriot, Madame Roland ; concerning whom fhe gives 
fome very particular details, highly honourable to the memory of that 
celebrated Sratefwoman. 

Mifs W. has, with propriety, denomincted thefe letters etches, for 
the publication (the 1{t and 2d vols. particularly,) bears no regular 
form of compofition ; feeming chiefly to confift of detached memos 
randums, occafional reflections, and defcriptive. ftroke’ of a luxuriant 
pen ; accompanied by extracts of memoirs and papers written by her 
friends and companions in misfortune, fome of whom afterward fuf- 
fered under the guillotine. Several of thefe auxiliary papers and anec- 








* Iffued after he had taken up her refidence at Paris, 
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dotes are printed by way of Appendix; and they form not the leaf 
yaluable part of the volumes. pier} 

Thofe who may expect to find the political ideas of this ingenious 
and well-informed young lady changed by the perfonal inconveniences 
that befel her, in confequence of her refidence in France, will, on peru~ 
fing thefe letters, be convinced that fhe is as much as evera friend to 
the oriyinal principle of the French revolution,—that raticnal and manly 
principle from which that people ought never to have departed. Had 
they firmly adhered to it, without ftaining their hands with the blood 
of their king, they might (under Divine Providence) have continued 
happy in the poffeffion of peace and plenty, and in the undifturbed en- 
joyment of a juft and equitable conftitution of government. «_ 

“The 3d vol. of thefe letters concludes with the merited affaflination 
of Robefpierre ; we call it affaffination, as none of the numerous pu- 
nifhments of the guillotine deferved a better name, although executed 
under the form of /azv —/uch Jaw as that by which Robefpierre himfelf 
had ruled the infatuated people, over whom he had obtained fo unace 
countable an aicendency ! 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 28. Refle&ions on the War, on the Finances of the Frenchy otr their 
prefent Sy/tem of Government, Views of Aggrandifement, “&c. &c. 
{n anfwer to Reflections on Peace, addreifed to Mr. Pitt and the 
French Nation. By Francis D’lvernois, Efq. The fecond Edi- 
tion, confiderably enlarged. ‘Tranflated from the original French. 
8vo. pp. 230. 4s. Elmfley, &c. January 1796. 

The firit edition of this pamphlet, togcther with the original, was 
reviewed in our Appendix to Vol. xvil. p.cgg. Strictly {peaking, it 
is the tranflation only that now comes under our confideration : but we 
hope to be excufed for taking fome-little notice of. the original text, 
where an alteration has been: made for which we may afiume fome 
credit to ourfelves. Inthe above Appendix, p. 566, we remarked 
that M. D’I., in correfiing an error of Rouffeau retpecting the 
Englifh Houfe of Lords, had himfelf fallen into one notefs unpardon- 
able. Speaking of that celebrated writer, he remarked :—** Rouffeau 
in his New Heloife makes an Englifh Lord hold this language==«* Su- 
premé minifters of the law mm the:Houfe of Peers, /ametimes even legif- 
lators, we equally diftribute juftice to the people and to the king, &c.’? 
and M.:D’1. then obferved : **The Houfe of Peers but fldom erc&s 
itfelf into a court of juftice; its habitual functions: are thofe of legifla- 
tion: fo that Rouffeaa fhould have faid, ‘ Legiflators in the Houfe of 
Peers, and fometimes even Jupreme miniflers of the law.’ Oar opinion 
on this ‘criticifm was thus given:—** Our author ought to have 
known that the Houfe of Lords is the fapreme court of appeal in this 
kingdom, and: that its fan&ions are judicial as well as legiflative. 
Had he-been jn the habit. of attending its meetings, he would have 
feen Me een depen: hearing appeals, and revifing decrees and judg- 

e 


ments of inferior tribunals, carried to their bar by fuch of the parties as 


thought them erroneous.” In the edition that came out after our 
critique appeared, or at leaftin the tranQation now before us, the 
ARCH, 1796, Aa paflage 
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paflage is completely altered; and the following extra& will thet 
that, though the author has not thought proper to mention our remark, 
he has availed himfelf of it by adopting its fpirit,—adding fome new 
matter of his own: 

‘ This is Roufleau’s own expreflion in fpeaking of the Englifh 
Peerage; and one would think, from it, that he underitood its Con- 
ftitution. Unfortunately it is in a romance that he introduces it, after 
having attacked it in his political works. In the fixty-fecond letter 
of his New Eloifa, Vol 1. he makes an Englifh Peer fay, ** We are 
not the flaves of the Prince, but his friends ; we are not the tyrants of 
the people, but its chiefs. Guardians of liberty, fupporters of our 


country, and pillars of the throne, we form an infuperable barrier — 


between the people and the King. Our firft duty is to the nation; 
our fecond, to the Prince who governs it, We do not confult his will, 
but his prerogative. Supreme minifters of the laws in the Houfe of 
Peers, and fometimes even legiflators, we do juftice equally to the King 
and to the people; and we allow no one to fay, God and my fword, but 
God and my right.” 

‘ Here we have a declamatory period, containing a great deal of 
truth, but certainly not accurately defcribing the parliamentary duties 
of the Houfe of Peers; which are--in their judicial chara&ter—to de- 
cide definitively on appeals; to fit as a Court of Juftice on impeach- 
ments by the Commons; and on criminal profecutions of any of their 
own members; upon the univerfal principle of Englith jurifprudence, 
that every man fhould be tried 4y sis Peers, But their more common 
duties are, as Legiflators, to frame bills of intended laws on any fub- 
ject, not implicating in any way taxation, which are then referred to 
the Houfe of Commons for amendment, approbation, or rejection ; 
to examine, amend, reject, or approve bills originating in the Lower 
Houfe. Rouffeau’s miftake confiits in confounding the Parliament of 
Great Britain with the French Parliaments, whofe ordinary funétions 
were thofe of Courts of Juftice, and who were very feldom called u 
to exercife any legiflative power (if legiflative power it could be called ) 
by regiftering or refufing to regifter the King’s edicts. Of them he 
might have truly faid, that they were /upreme Minifters of the Laws, 
and fometimes Legiflators.’ 

The charaéter which M. D’T. gives of the French nation will bring 
on him the ill-will of every defcription of Frenchmen; for, into 
whatever parties they are divided, and how greatly foever they may 
hate each other, they are all very vain of their national character, 
and think the people of France not merely the greateft, but naturally 
the beft in the univerfe. M. D’Ivernois, on the contrary, pronounces 
them to be naturally ferocious and cruel. 

The tranflator has in general fucceeded in giving the fenfe of the 
original, though in fome inflances he might have been more happy in 


his choice of terms; nor is he always corre& in his English. Sh..- 


Art. 29. The New Era of the French Revolution ; or Obfervations 
wpon the Conftitution propofed in the Convention on the 23d of 
June 1795. 8vo. is. Debrett. 


In this fhort and well written pamphlet, the author maintains that, 
in the prefent conteit with France, we have juftice on our fide; and 
that 
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that thofe who, by motions for peace in the Houfe of Commons, 
think they can accelerate the conclufion of hollilities, ought to beware 
leit the obje&t which they have in view be defeated by the very means 
employed for its attainment, ‘T'hefe motions, he fays, are exhibited 
to the people of France by the leading men of that country, as proofs 
that the Englith are tired of the war, impatient of the burdens which 
it impofes on them, and difpofed rather to embrace than to combat 
the principles on which the French revolution was eftablifhed. Thofe 
principles, however, our author obferves, have retrograded even in the 
very country that gave them birth, or at leaf that firft attempted to 
put them in practice; and as a proof of this, he quotes the famous 
fpeech made by Boiffy d’Anglas during the laft fummer, when he 
propofed the new conititution. A careful reader of this {peech, he, 
fays, might expect that Boifly D’ Anglas was about to propofe to the 
Convention the adoption of the Britith form of government; for, in 
drawing the general outline of the conftitution that would fecure the 
happinefs of France, he evidently was giving a picture of that under 
which the people of England live: but, as foon as he defcended from 
generals to particulars, he feemed, in the opinion of our author, to 
depart from all his principles, and to fubmit to the Convention a plan 
by which every one of thofe principles was violated. The two houfes. 
of the prefent French legiflature might at firft give an idea of the two. 
deliberative branches of the Englith legiflature: but nothing can be. 
more diflimilar; for, as this author obferves, {peaking of the former, 
‘ They are to be compofed of the fame elements ; both to be popular, 
immoveable, and renewed every two years. ‘The one is only to 
originate laws, the other has the power of the Veso; that is to fay, 
the latter is only a Cenfor condemned to wage perpetual warfare with 
the former; and to compleat the abfurdity, this Cenfor is only to 
adopt or reject laws, without any modification or alteration whatever. 
Befides this Legiflative Body divided into two Seétions, there is to be 
a Revifing Body, which is only to employ itfelf in the changes pro- 
pofed in the Conftitutional Laws, and which are to be at fated pe- 
riods fubmitted to the fanétion of the Primary Affemblies. In fhort, 
this whole Machine, fo democratical in its conftruction, fo compli- 
cated, and without controul, is to be put into action without a 
Direétor, that 1s, without any Supreme Chief; for according to 
Boifly D’Anglas, that would be to truft too great a power to one man.’ 
Abjolute equality, he obferves, is here given up as a chimera; and 
men of property are pointed out as the fitteit to be truited with the go- 
vernment and adminiftration of the country. Here the author makes 
thefe ferious remarks : | 
* Through what a terrible courfe of mifery, of robbery, and of 
crime, has it been neceflary for the Leaders in France to rua, before 
they would thus folemnly acknowledge the truth of a principle, which 
is the preferver of the focial order, a principle which they themfelyes 
contemptuoufly trod under their feet three years ago. But if they 
now at length fucceed in adopting one fingle exception to their mad 
doctrine of Ezuality, what will become of their Revolution, of which 
this perfe& Equality was the key-ftone? What will become of that 
magical word which they adopted as their motto? What will become 
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of their famous Declaration of Rights, which they prefented to other 
Nations as the Gofpel of Equality? And what wil! thofe of our own 
mifled Countrymen think of this fudden apoflacy, who had looked 
upon this Declaration of Rights as the Magna Chaita of Liberty 
which had been loft, and recovered ?’ 

In a word, this writer infifts that the plan propofed by Boiffy 
D’Anglias, and fince adopted by the people, amounts to a complete 
recantation of all the principles which the revolutionifts of France have 
been preaching up as articles of political faith fince the year 1791, 
It condemns, and, as he fays, paffes fentence of death on all demo- 
cratical focieties and affiliated clubs it inculcates this doétrine, that 
nothing can be more dangerous than the idea ‘ that men without 
education or experience in bufinefs ought to be called to exercife the 
affairs of government;’” it admits the abfurdity of a fingle legiflative 
body; and it reprobates the expence, and points out the danger, of 
employing fuch a multitude of public officers as crowded France. 
The author then obierves, reipecting Boifly D’Angtas and this part 
of his plan, 

‘ Boissy D’AncLas propofes to fupprefs all the Diftri€s; to 
leffen the number of Adminiftrators of Departments, and to reduce 
the number of Municipalities to one-eighth. We are the lefs fur- 
prized that the Commiilion of Eleven fhould have made choice of 
this man to raife his hand againft this monftrous fabric, as he was the 
firft, four months fince in the Convention, to advance a principle 
which will revolt our Democratical Readers, and the more fo, as he 
had the ftupidity to praife that which they blame the moft in our 
Government. ‘* In:general,’’ fays he on the 7th Nivofe, ** a few 
well-informed men, and well paid, do more work than the whole of 
the ignorant and conceited multitude.” 

¢ In fhort, this feries of inftruétive Confeffions was finifhed by one 
not lefs aftonifhing than the reft—** Frenchmen!” faid the Commiiiion 
of Eleven, ** We have done nothing for you, if you do not fecond us your- 
Selves: far better would it be for you to have a bad Conflitution admi- 
niftered by good men, than a perfe% Conflitution diredied by tyrants.?— 
What an unexpected declaration !—Is not this the beginning of the 
Funeral Oration of the virtuous Louis: XVI. ?? 

This little pamphlet has the merit of being free from that afperity 


which ferves only to irritate, not to make men give up tenets that 
they have once embraced. 


Art. 30. 4 Supplement to fome Reizarks on the apparent Circumances 
’ of the War, in the Fourth Week cf Otober 17955 or Reficttions 

on the oniy Means of terminating the War, -8vo. 1s.€d. Siock- 

dale. 1796. » 
' ‘The author, a Frénchman, a royalift, and (we apprehend) a refugee, 
flrenuoufly, exhorts us to a vigorous profecution of the war, and to 
reje&t all offers of peace that come fhort of completely reftoring the 
antient monarchy and ecciefiailical eltablifhment of France. The 
idea, and the with, are fo perfectly natural to men circumfanced as 
the writer feems to be, that we canuot blame the excefs of his ardour ; 
nov feverely animadvert on his performance, on account of the extre- 
nue te wach he would impel the Britifh natien, for the fake of 20 
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object fo important, and fo interefting to a man of his principles and 
views, and in his peculiar fituation. His reafoning, if not altogether 
convincing to the cautious reader, is, to fay the leaft, fpecious; and 
his arguments are urged with no mean force of language.— He offers 
this publication asa Supplement to Lord Auckland’s famous pamphlet*, 
mentioned in the title, conceiving that the noble Remarker’s thoughts 
went (from his peculiar circum/pection,) « far beyond what he chofe to 
exprefs in writing. Agreeable to this perfuafion,’ fays he, ¢ I have 
been induced to publifh fuch ideas as he thought proper to caft a veil 
over; to elucidate thofe he has merely hinted ; and, of courfe, the 
objet of thefe reflections is to begin where he left off.’ 

Alas! for the unfortunate exiles from defolated France! We can- 
not but greatly compaffionate their diftrefs: yet how far.it is incum- 
beat on this nation to perfift to the laft extremity, (as fome among 
even ourfelves have advifed,) in rifking its own welfare by thus 
interfering in the internal concerns of other communities, is a queftion 
into which we fhall not at prefententer. ‘The fubject is delicate in the 
extreme; and the juncture is unprecedented!—l'o behold a I'ree 
and happy people arming themfelves, and {training every nerve, in the 
defence of abjolute monarehy, and facerdotal domination, (according to 
this writer,) prefents an object to the contemplative mind never be- 
fore {een ! 

Art. 31. A Protef? againft T. Paine’s ** Rights of Man: addreffed 
tothe Members of a Book-Society, in confequence of the Vote of 
their Committee for including the above Work in a Lilt of new 
Publications, propofed to be purchafed for the Ufe of the Society. 
The Seventh Edition. Svo. 41s. Longman. | 
We do not wonder that this publication (which is afcribed to Mr. 

Bowles, whofe writings in favour of the war we have frequently had 
occafion to announce,) fhould have met with a reception that has, with 
remarkable fpeed, advanced it to a feventh edition! It contains a 
lively, well-written refutation of ‘I’. Paine’s extravagant, dogmatical 
notions of governments, and of the fundamental principles of fociety, 
and is properly adapted to fecure unwary readers from being mifled 
by the {pecious performance of that dangerous revolutionift: a pere 
formance which has drawn the attention of many to a fubje& that is 
fill underftood by very few. 

Art. 32. A Vindication of the Duke of Bedford’s Attack upon Mr. 
Burke’s Peufion: in repy toa Letter from the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke to a Noble Lordt. Ly 'T. G. Street, 8vo, pp. 67. 
2s. Jordan. 

A temperate, decorous, and fenfible production, in which a free 
and able difcuffion of the opinions and conduct of Mr. Burke is com- 
bined with refpect for his great character, and tendernefs towards his 
feelings, Mr, Street, in his zeal for the caufe of liberty, has for- 
gotten neither the dictates of humanity nor the rules of politenefs. 
He enters into fome account of the early period of the French revo- 
lution, which will probably, by many of his readers, be thought a 
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* See Rev. for Nov. 1795, p. 330. 
t See Art. XIII. of this Month’s Review, p. 314. 
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digreffion. It ought, however, to be remembered that Mr. Burke’s 
letter is not the proper fubje& of a ftriftly argumentative anfwer, It 
contains little difcuflion, and what it does contain is incidental. He 
may be fuccefsfully attacked by thofe who poffefs powers of imagination 
and ridicule equal to thofe of the right hon. letter. writer, but he cannot 
be anfwered, becaufe argument alone 1s the proper fubjeét of anfwer, 
It is in this circumftance that the difficulty and embarraffment of re. 
plying to his pamphlet appear to confilt. In the ftatement of faés, 
or the difcuflion of principles, men of inferior ability may often cor- 
rect the errors and detect the fophiftry of the greateit writers: but, in 
the conteit of wit and eloquence, who can [afely encounter Mr. Burke Mack 


Art.33- 4 Leaf out of Burke’s Book: being an Epiftle to that Right 
Hon, Gentleman on his Letter to a Nobie Lord, &c. By M.C. 
Browne. 8vo. pp.93. 28. Symonds, &c. 

We have, in the preceding: article, given our opinion that Mr. 
Burke’s letter did not properly admit an anfwer. It was, however, 
eafy to forefee that the popularity of the author, and of his pamphlet, 
would atrraét a numerous body of thofe aniwerers who are more foli- 
citous about fale than reputation. ‘The publication before us feems to 
have iflued from one of this clafs of writers, and contains nothing 
either in argument or compofition that ts worthy of remark. ‘Tie au- 
thor informs us that it was written in fix days: but he would do well 
to confider that rapidity is neither an honvurable boaft nor a rational 
excufe. If any thing befides merit can procure the approbation of 
the public, it will certainly be that folicitude and care which mark a 
refpect for their judgment ; and not the oftentation of hafte and negli- 

ence, which feems to indicate a contempt for the opinion of the 
reader. Where did Mr. Browne find fuch an expreffion as ¢ ortho- 
graphically beautiful?’ Does he comprehend, among the innovations 
and reforms which are the objects of his paruality, a revolution in the 

Englifh language? De 


Art. 34. 4 Reply to a Letter of the Right Hen. Edmund Burke, &c. 
By Gilbert Wakefield, A M. 8vo. pp. 6. 1s.6d, Kearfley. 
We have long been accuftomed, amid frequent and wide differences 

of opinion, to treat with due refoeét the talents, the erudition, and 
the free fpirit of Mr. Wakefield ; and we have always deplored thofe 
defects in temper and prudence which obfcured fuch high excellen- 
cies. Thefe excellencies and defects are as confpicuous in the flight 
and fugitive publication before us, as in the more deliberate and per- 
manent works of the author. It difplays a great felicity of clafiical 
quotation, an eloquence always animated, but not always chaftened 
and fubdued by tafte, and a glowing benevolence not fufficiently 
under the guidance of correct judgment. 

Unalterably attached as we are to the principles of the Britifh 
Conftitution ; wifhing that it may be improved, but defirous of im- 
provement itfelf chiefly as it is a means of prefervation; we cannot 
fufter one paflage of Mr. W.’s pamphlet to pafs unnoticed: * He 
would have feen through this fog of nominal impofition and infuffera- 
bie infult,’ (fpeaking of the Britith Confitution,) * that the greater 
part of fociety who can f{carcely provide for animal fubfiftence are ne- 
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ceflarily’ (in England) * faves.” We would appeal to Mr. W. himfelf, 
in his cooler moments, whether fuch language be confiftent with truth, 
with decency, or even with thofe paflages of his own pamphletin which 
he reprefents ‘ moderate reforms’ of this very Conitication as defira- 
ble and attainable. Thofe, who fincerely think that the defcription 
piven of it in the above paflage is juft, cannot, if they be honcft men, 
but defire its fubverfion ; and thofe who, without thinking fo rafhly 
and unadvifedly, ufe fuch language, do or (however unin- 
tentionally) promote the defigns of the enemies of liberty. ‘The ne- 
ceflity of temper and moderation, in fuch times as the prefent, 1s a leffon 
which might have been learnt from the conduét of Mr. Burke himfelf, 
of which all Europe is now feeling the dire effects; and we cannot but 
lament that thofe who have taken it on them to anfwer his writings 


have not fufficiently paofreed by his example. Mack . 


Art. 35. Stri@ures on Mr. — Letter, &c. S8vo. pp.15. 6d. 
aton, 

This writer thinks himfelf entitled, as well as Mr, Burke, to evoke 
the thade of Lord Keppel from the dead, and to employ his voize and 
authority in defending his nephew againit the attack of his friend: 
but fuch rhetorical and poetical liberties with the dead can only be 
excufed by adifplay of genius and eloquence, to which this author 
feems to have little pretenfions, Within the proper {phere of his 

owers, he is not a weak nor an unpleafing writer; nor can he be 
juftly charged with any of thofe outrages on decoram which are fo 
difgraceful to fome others of Mr. B.'s anfwerers. 


Art. 36. Remarks on Converfations occafioned by Mr. Burke's Lester: 
in a Letter to a Profeflor on the Continent. 8vo. pp.3!. 18. 
Cawthorne. 

We confider this pamphlet as one of the greateft literary curiofities 
which has appeared in the world fince the difcovery of the art of 
printing. Judging from our own experience, we may venture to 
affirm that the reader may perufe and re-perufe it with attention, and 
yet remain utterly ignorant asto what objects it is intended to promote, 
what opinions it fupports, or in what language it is written. It is, 
however, as ufual, more eafy to decide negatively than pofitively. 
To what language it belongs is a queftion which might embarrafs the 
greatett linguifts, but no reader can hefitate to affirm that it is not 
Englith. < Periftaltic motion of the brain,* ‘ mental litharge,’ 
* capillary circumcifjon,” and * dorfal cutting off of fuperfluities,’ 

by both which lait phrafes the author /zems to mean cropping ! ) « {ub- 

eriforioys broachers of opjnion,’ * the houfe of mourning being a 
fable tower upon a rock of adamant,’ * men of letters fattening on the 
marie of their own geniys,’ ¢ a pifton introduced into the cavity of the 
ftomach,* and the ¢ marrow of the heart * fucked away,’ ¢ fouls mate- 
rialized into a caput mortuum,’ * mental putridity,” * eunuchated 
mankind,’ ¢ sunts of inofficial purveyors {cuddleing over ground ;° 





_* The anatomy of this unfortunate pamphleteer is on a level with 
- language. Where did he learn that there was marrow in the 
eart: 
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are a few fpecimens of that new and extraordinary idiom; which this 
Writer. is ambitious of jubiituting tor the language of Shak{peare and 
Bacon, .of Swift and Addifon,, at Dryden; and Pop 

¢ Ny Q WIE O's, Mack. 


Art?g7. 4 Lerter 16 Honky Danconte, B/z. betes for the Count 
of York, on the Subject ofthe very extraordinary Pamphlet latel; 
addrefled by Mr. Barke toa Noble Lord. By William Miles, 
$vo. pp. 101. 28:'6d: Debrete. 

The author of this letter is very well known to the public as a 
political pamphletcer. About two years ago, ‘he addreffed a letter to 
the Duke of Grafton, in a ftrain of feurrility which we hepe to fee 
feldom imitated in literary controverfies, and which feems to have 
been provoked by no more heinous offence on the part of that noble- 
man, than his exercife of the privilege of an Enclithman, by ope nly 
diffenting from public meafures which he confcienticufly difapproved., 

A little time before, in gnother pamphlet, he pretty: broadly iniinua- 

ted that Mr. Fox had been in the pay of the Emprefs of Ruffia, and 
that a Britifh Nobleman ‘had gone to Paris asan Ambaflador. from the 
Englifh Oppofition to the French Jacobias. ‘Though confcientious 
avowal of a change of fentiment be honourable inflead of difgraceful ; 
and though the apparent inconfittency of the tone of thefe former pro- 
duétions with the prefent may. perhaps be explained, by the informa, * 
tion which this writer is pleafed to give us, that his wifdom and 
virtue are of too exalted.a nature to be flattered by the vulgar engage- 
uments of party, p, 21.5 yet charges of indecency in language, and of 
repusrnancy in opinion, might haye been made by many men with 
more probability. of effeét, and with lefs dread of retaliation, than 
by Mi. Miles> 

‘“" We have already remarked that’the pamphlet of Mr. Burke 

afiords very little {abject for difcuflion; and the letter-writer before us 

has fapplied this deficiency by perfonal invective. Part of this invec- 
tive is founded on the incorre& information that Mr. Burke was 
éducated at St. Omer’s*, and bred a Roman Catholic. It this in- 
formation had been true, Mr. Miles might have known that men as 

‘wife and good as Mr. B. have profefléd that religion; that it is not 

‘decent nor in charafter for a Chriftian to attack, with fuch coarfe 

inve&ive, any of the forms under which our co: mmon Chriftianity 

fubfifts; nor even becoming a true philofopher, to treat with fuch 
licentious ribaldry any of the various modes in which the homage of 

.man is offered to the Author of his exiflence. It will not be eafy to 

difcover the connexion between the profeffed d fubje&t of this pamphlet, 

and an unqualified abufe of a particular fe of C shrift ins: bur it will 

‘not be difficult to reconcile ‘With the ufual renerofity a Mr. Miles, 

the feleGtion which he has made of the Berfe cuted and exiled clerg gy 

of France as the peca! iar objects of his invective. He fee ems, indeed, 
to have imbibed the worlt part of the fpirit of that re} ligion again! 


ten aed 





* Mr. B. is well known to have received his education at Trinity 
College, Dublin. - He wasthe fon of a proteftant attorney ia that 
city, and was edu¢atéd ib the Prot ettant i faith » which he has hagporepen 4 
profefled. See Monthiy Review for Sept. 1794, vol. xv. p. go. 
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which he inveighs; for he {peaks of it as * deferving of expulfion,’ 
(p. 1g.) and confequently juftifying perfecution. 

There are, however, other paffages of this pamphlet which demand 
more ferious notice. What wi!l men of humanity think of a writer 
who infults Mr. Burke as ** a forlorn and wretched old man ;’?’——wha 
chufes to make age and helplefinefs fubjects of derifion and triumph ? 
How mutt every parent, and every man who fympathizes with pa- 
rental feeling, fhudder at the following paflage? ¢ Do not, my dear 
Sir, reproach me with pofiefling a degree of venom equal to the hap- 
lefs object whofe acrimony is without example, when I affert that 
what he bewails as a calamity we ought to hail as a blefling, and feel 
grateful to Providence that the legitimate breed of fuch a man is exting 
for ever.” All animadverfion on {uch a paflage would be iuperfluaus ; 
and, as our bufinefs is not with the character of men, but with their 
conduét as authors, we forbear to make any remarks on the moral 
conftitution of that mind which could harbour fuch a fentiment :— 
but it is our duty to preferve, as far as we are able, the decorum and 
urbanity of literary contefis; to enforce the obfervance of that fort 
of inferior law of nations, (if we may fo fpeak,) which prohibits the 
introduction of poifoned weapons in fuch combats; and to ftigmatize 
thofe who attempt to pollute our civilized hoftilities with all the hor- 
rors of favage warfare. ‘That duty 1s, we hope, fufficiently per- 
formed by the naked ftatement of this paflage. ‘The moral feelings 
of the Englifh public, we truil, are fo pure and corre, that merely 
to exhibit {uch a fentiment is fufficiently to puntfh its author. 

As the writer of the prefent pamphlet has obtained fome portion of 
that fleeting popularity which is fo eafily earned by thofe who can 
ftoop to minifter to vulgar malignity, and who have made a pro- 
ficiency in that glittering and turgid ityle which is the fafhion of the 
day, it may be neceffary that we fhould give fome opinion of his 
literary merits. We have o/ten thought it a remarkable circumftance, 
that the art of ufing founding words and framing pompous periods is 
now fo cheap and common an acquifition, as to be pofleffed by thofe 
who are ignorant of the common propriety of the Englifh language. 
Many examples of this might be felected from the pamphlet before us, 
Among others, the ufe of fuch words as ¢ culte’ and « chapitiall? 
may be mentioned. It is fuffictent, however, to remark that the to- 
pics of the author are trite, that his declamation is without real elo- 
quence, his invective without poignancy, and that his language is 
incorrect, invoived, and tumid. 

P. S. Since we wrote the above, we have feen a fubfequent edi- 
tion of the pamphlet, where the offenfive paflage on which we have 
animadverted has been expunged: but, whatever motive might have 
influenced the author to this omiflion, it appears to us no reafon for 
recalling or even foftening our cenfure. Mere indifcretion and inde- 
corum ought doubtlefs to be pardoned, when retracted or explained : 
but, in the cafe of immorality and inhumanity, the depravity is 
marked by having once harboured the fentiment, and the offence is 
completed by having once uttered it. Svzel cmiffium, volar irreveca- 
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Art. 38. A Letter to Mr. Miles: occafioned by his late fcurrilous 
Attack on Mr. Burke, &c. 8vo. pp. 66. 1s.6d. Owen. 
The author of this pamphlet has retaliated on Mr. Miles in his own 

furious and abufive language. We confefs that great was the provo- 

cation given by Mr. M. to any perfon who has either a refpect for de- 
cency, a love of virtue, or a veneration for genius :—but it Is never 
becoming in a man, who reproves another for indecency and fcurrility, 
to be himfelf guilty of thefe offences.—Turpe eff dofori cum culpa re. 
darguit ipfum willever be a juit and found maxim.—The ftyle of this 
writer is indeed lefs intolerable than that of Mr. Miles, and the fol- 
Jowing retort is not without ingenuity: ¢ If you ferioufly propofe any 
end from thefe extraordinary means, it mult be to perfuade the world 
that Mr. Burke meant, in the Duke of Bedford, to attack the whole 
ariftocracy of the country. The falfity of fuch a deduftion is too ob» 
vious to require refutation ; as well might you fay that in attacking 
vou I mean to attack all the literary men of the day who have com- 
bated Mr. Burke, when perhaps there cannot be found in human 


nature.a greater contraft than a Mackintofh and a Miles!’ Mack. 


Art. 39. Sober Refledtions on the Seditious and Inflammatory Letter o 
the Right Honourable Edmund Burke te a Nobie Lord. Addreffed to 
the ferious Confideration of his Fellow Citizens. By John Thel- 
wall. 8vo. pp.116. 2s. 6d. Symonds. 

Perhaps few readers wiil perufe this utle page without a fmile, 
The fedition of Mr. Burke correfted by the fobriety of Mr. Thel- 
wall will be a new and amufing fpectacle to the public. Waiving, 
however, the raillery which the chaftilement of the {editious ftatef- 
man of Beaconsfield by the modzrate and pacific lecturer of Beaufort 
Buildings cannot fail to exerie, we mutt oblerve that thefe * Reflec- 
tions’ are not deiiitute of merit. “The reafoning, it is true, iscommmon- 
place, and often iuconfequential: dut the declamation is fometimes 
lively and vigorous, though in maay parts it appears incorreét and 
inflated. ‘ ‘he hydrophobia of alarm rages too fiercely in his mind 
to fuffer him to wet his lips with the fober ftream of reafon, or turn 
to the falutary food of impartial inveftigation;’ p. 2. -Where did 
Mr. T. ever hear of a feber frcam? He perhaps borrowed his ‘ food 
of invefligation’ from Valentine’s defiring “Feremy to breakfaft ona 
chapter of Epicletus. [See Congreve’s “* Love for Love.’’} 

One paffage of this pamphlet breathes a fpirit of moderation and 
caution which cannot be too much praifed ; * Every thing that relates 
to this fubjeét (that of property) ought to be treated with extreme 
delicacy and caution; for there are conclufions fo falfe and confe- 
quences fo terrible lying within a hair’s breadth as it were of the 
truths we aim at, that he who rufhes forward with too boifterous a 
precipitancy is in danger of provoking all the horrors of tumult and 
aff: fiination: inftead of meliorating the condition of the human race. 
No tricks or arts of eloquence ; no gufts of paffion, no inflammatory 
declamation ; nor the leait incitement to perfonal animofity or-re- 
fentment ; ought to be admitted into the difcuffion of fuch a queftion,’ 
p- 19. Ifthe lefure-room of Beaufort Buildings has never been the 
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{cene of any difcourfes more reprehenfible than this, it furely will 
very ill deferve Mr. Burke’s character of * /udus impudentie.’ 

We cannot difcover, with Mr. T., the * grand magnificent vir- 
tues of Robefpierre.? He might indeed be exempt from corruption; 
yet avarice was not banifhed trom his mind by virtue, but by the fupe- 
rior fury of a ferocious ambition. One criminal paffion was eacluded 


.by another perhaps ftill more pernicious and deteftable: but virtue 


had no place inthe foul. Neither can we fympathize with Mr. T in 
the admiration which he exprefies for Danton. He feems to confound 
brutith ferocity with heroic valour, and the rage of a fanatic with the 
energy of genius. 3 

This pamphlet might be reduced to half of the prefent fize with 
great advantage to its reputation and effect. ‘The author feems to have 
forgotten that the common-places of popular declamation, which may 
bear expanfion and repetition when they are aided by the powers of 
delivery, and addreifed to a partial and perhaps ignorant audience, 
will produce very different effects when they are flripped of thefe 
aids, aad fubmitted to the deliberate perufal of intelligent and fevere_ 
readers. Mack . 


Art. 40. Lettre du Tr2s Honorable Edmund Burke a un Noble Lord, fur 
les Attaques dirigeés contre lui et fa Penfion dans la Chambre des Pairs 
par le Duc de Bedford et le Comte de Lauderdale. Traduite par M. 
Peltier. 8vo. pp.76. 18.6d. Owen, and De Boffe. 

This tranflation is executed with fidelity and fpirit. There are very 
few writers whofe works it is lefs eafy to tranflate than thofe of Mr. 
Burke ; nor does the difficulty arife folely from that power of elo- 
quence which it is fcarcely within the compafs of human talents to 
transfufe into another language. Difliculties of another fort muft alfo 
be overcome by the tranflator of Mr. Burke. His variety of allufion, 
his boldnefs of metaphor, his richnefs of imagery, his unreftrained 
feletion of language, his free and perhaps fomctimes licentious ule of 
obfolete, low, and technical words, render a literal verfion of his writ- 
ings impoflible,—and a faithful difplay of his meaning, by equivalent 
phrafes in another language, a very arduous tafk. We do not afirm 
that the tranflator before us has conquered all thefe difficulties: but 


we think it candid to ftate them as reafons for indulgence towards his 
defects, De 


Art. 41. The Conftitution fafe without Reform: containing Remarks 
on a Book inttled ** The Commonwealth in Danger, by John 
Cartwright, Efq.”” By the Author of The Example of France a 
Warning to Britain. 8vo. 18s 6d. Richardfon, &c. 1795- 
Mr. Arthur Young has repelled the attacks of Major Cartwright * 

with vigour and ingenuity, This conteft, which has been too much 

iin€tured with perfonalities, feems now to be nearly if not altogether 
forgotten by the public ; and we feel no great inclination to refreth the 
memories of our readers on the fubjeét: yet we would obferve that 
thofe who have perufed the fevere ftri€tures of Mr. Cartwright, on the 
writings of Mr, Young, and may thence have drawn conclufions un- 
favourable to the latter, ought,—in common juftice,—to perufe this 
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* Vide M. Rev. N.S. vols. xvii. and xviii. 
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defence of Nr. Y.’s principles and- political condu&; which have 
been fo unfavourably repreiented in the work entitled ‘* The Com- 
monwealth in Danger.” 


MEDICAL, €&€e. 


Art. 42. Hints on the propojed Medical Reform. By a Member of the 
Corporation of Surgeons. 8vo. pp. 61. Jolinfon. 1796. 
Thefe hints difplay a laudable zeal in the writer to promote the 

liberal improvement of his profefiion: but they are too flight, and too 

much involved in a verbole and florid diction, to claim any peculiar 
attention from the public. 


Art. 43. Objervations tending to phew the Mifnanagement of the Medicat 
Department of the Army; with a View to trace the Kvils to their 
Source ; and to point out to Government the Neceflity of attending 
more to the Health of the Soldier in Time of War. ‘To which is 
annexed, a Reprefentation of the Syftem adopted in the Hanoverian 
Service. By N. Sinnot, M. D. 8vo, pp. 40.-1s. 6d. Murray. 
1796. 

The exiftence of very great defects or abufes in the medical depart- 
mentof the army feemsto have been generally acknowleged, during our 
date campaign in Flanders and Holland; and muchof the mortality expe 
rienced on that occafion has been attributed toit. Any rational at- 
tempt to prevent a renewal of thole evils muft therefore deferve 
attention ; and the author before us, who writes from his own ob- 
fervation, and appears to be a man of fenfe and candour, is juftly 
entitled to his fhare of notice. After having civen a general de- 
{cription of the calamities and wants of which he wasawitnefs, he goes 
through a brief critical examination of the conititution of the hofpital 
ftaff, under the heads of phyfician, infpector, furgeon, apothecary, 
and purveyor; fhewing, under each, a variety of defects in the prefent 
method of appointment and fervice. He concludes, by way of con- 
traft, with a reprefentation of the mode in which the medica! fyftem is 
condu&ed in the Hanoverian army; and from this we fhall make an 
extract, for the purpofe of extending uteful information. 

‘ The medical and chirurgical hofpitals are perfectly diftin@ from 
each other, and each has its proper director. The medical hofpital is 
conducted by a phyfician of extenfive knowledge in army medical 
practice, and in the general economy of military ho{pitals. His duty 
confifts principally in regulating cvery part of the hofpital, in attend- 
ing to the practice of the medical men under him, and in preferibing 
for fuch cafes as require his particular attention. 

* He has a number of affiiiants, ail of whom hiave fludied phyfic fo 
far as to be acquainted with the nature and treatment of difeafes ia 
general. Their duty extends no further than the praciice.of phyfic, 
and each afliftant keeps a regular journal of the cafes undcr his im- 
mediate_care. By tais means the phyfician may at all times fee the 
practice of the different medical men in the hofpital; and whenever 
his afiiftance becomes neceifary, by having in fome meafure a hiftory 
of the progrefs of the difeaie, and the previous treatment, will be 
better able to deterinine on the future practice. 
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- € To each hofpital there is an apothecary, with a fuflicient number 

of affiftants qualified for the department, whofe duty confifts entirely 
in preparing medicines for the fick. ‘The medical afliftants fend the 
cafe-books, containing their prefcriptiuns, to the apothecary’s fhop, 
and the medicines are prepared and delivered to the orderly men, with 
as much accuracy as if they were fent from the fhop of a regular apo- 
thecary. The wine, inftead of being delivered out in buckets once in 
twenty-four hours, is fent occafionally from the apothecary’s fhop, 
ma:ked with proper directions concerning its ufe. 

‘ To each hofpital there is alfo a purveyor, not a medical man, but 
one converfant with baofinefs, whofe duty confifts principally in pro- 
viding every thing neceflary for the fick, agreeable to the direétions 
of the phyfician, So long as the purveyor performs his duty he re- 
tains his office ; but if the fick fhould fuifer from any negleét or mif- 
management in his department, he ceafes to act any longer in the 
fetvice. This difcipline has a moft excellent effect, for it feldom hap- 
pens that the purveyor neglects any part of his duty. 

‘ The phyfician affembles his affiftants frequently, for the purpofe 
of difcufling the medical bufinefs of the hofpital. Every man com- 
municates the particular circumilances which he has obferved, either 
in the appearance of difeafes, or in the effects of different remedies. 
The bad cafes are generally confidered. A {pirit of obfervation and 
inquiry prevails, which tends to improve the practice of phyfic. 
Knowledge becomes more general among the medical men, and the 
labours and abilities of the whole are united for the benefit of the 
foldier. 

‘ The chirurgical department has been conduéted, during the war, 
by Richter, profeffor in the univerfity of Gottingen, a man of fuch 
diftinguifhed abilities, as to be weil known throughout Europe, by 
his writings on different parts of furgery and phyfic. 

‘ In the hofpital direéted by him, which is the general hofpital for 
chirurgical cafes, the principal operations are performed by himfelf. 
He has a number of ailiftant fargeons well informed in their profeflion, 
whofe duty is confined to the practice of furgery; and when any dif- 
ficulty occurs in the treatment of any cafe, the direCor attends parti- 
cularly to it himfelf. 

‘In other refpe&ts, the ceconomy is the fame as in the medical hof- 
pital. The wine, provifions, andevery neceflary for the fick, are de- 


gimental furgeons and afliftants. A: 


Art. 44. Obfervations on the Tuffis Convulfva, or Hooping Coughs as 
read at the Lyceum Medicum Lendinenfc. Wherein the Nature, Caufe, 
and Cure of this Difeafe are endeavoured to be demonitrated, and 
the Praétice of exhibiting Emetics fhewn to be pernicious and 
ufelefs. By John Gale Jones. Svo. pp. 36. 1s. Allen and 
Wett. . 

We are told, in the preface to this ef'ay, that it occupied the at- 
tention of the Society before which it was read for twelve fucceflive 
weeks, We fhould be furprifed if it were to cnzage more than as 
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many minutes of the time of any practitioner who fhould perufe it s 
fince he would find, befides a few very crude notions derived from the 
Brunonian theory, nothing of a practical nature but an attempt to fet 
afide the approved ufe of emetics in the hooping cough, and to fub- 
ftitute a cordial plan of cure, confiiting of opiates, warm aromatics, 
and high diet ;—and this becaufe the difeafe is one of thofe which 
proceed from debility. Two detailed cafes are annexed, to illuftrate 
and confirm the mode of treatment recommended ; the firft of which 
is a cafe of mea/fles. 

The author, in a humble dedication to the fociety of the Lyceum, 
fays * that his work will readily be perceived to be that of a young 
and perhaps of an unexperienced man ;’ in which we perfectly agree : 
but we think it a pity that all his ditidence fhould have left him at 





the very threfhold. Al. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 45. <ngelina. By Mrs. Mary Robinfon. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
13s. 6d. Boards. Hookham and Carpenter. 1796. 

Interefting as thefe volumes arc, we fhould be negligent of our 
duty to the public, were we to beftow on them unqualified appro- 
bation ; and we truft that the fair authorefs herfelf will take in good 

art the ftrictures which we are about to make. Of the hoft of no- 
vels, with which the prefs groans, the generality are of fo very 
inferior a nature as hardly to deferve notice; it is poffible there- 
fore, on this account, that we may not be altogether tree from pre- 
judice, when perufing the very beit {pecimens of this branch of lite- 
rature. Perfec? impartiality and freedom from prepoffeffion rank not 
among thie privileges of any tribunal, and the decrees of criticifm are 
awarded without any peculiar claim to infallibility. We have however 
always fludied, and ever will ftudy, to be as equitable as poffible in 
the nice adminiftration of literary juftice. 

With regard to the prefent work, we are of opinion that the con- 
du& of Sophia towards Charles Belmont, in the fcenes at Clarendon 
Abbey, is by no means confiftent with female delicacy ; fhe is willing, 
as 4 facrifice to the prejudices of her father, to become the wife of 
Lerd Acreland, at the fame time that fhe takes no care to check 
her rifing attachment for another; inftead of avoiding his fociety, 
fhe feems rather to invite his notice. As Belmont is in fome degree 
the hero of the piece, we fhould have been better pleafed, had he not 
talked fo much of the wounds which his honour had received from the 
intemperate language of Sir Edward Clarendon; for furely the fitua- 
tion, in which he and Sophia were found, might well have juftified 
the /u/picions of a cooler and Jefs interefted obferver than Sir Edward. 
The ftory is alrogether deftitute of unity. The fuffering Angelina, 
who gives name to the novel, the perfecuted Sophia, the impetuous 
Belmont, the romantic Fairford, and Lord Acreland, together with 
a multitude of interetting under-characters, caufe fuch a confufion, 
that, as foon as attention is excited for one, it is immediately called 
to another.— Such appear to us to be the defeéts of a work, which 
with all its faults we are little inclined to condemn; for we are per- 
fuaded that it cannot but excite a lively intereft in thofe who read it, 
(not, as we are obliged to do, with the view of criticizing.) but folely 
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with a with to be pleafed ; as that every Sun, whofe furface at ficit ap- 
pears to the aftronomers to be deformed by fpots, is all radiance 
to the naked eye. 

*,* Mrs. R. did not, we fuppofe, know that the title, Angelina, has 
not the merit of zove/ty: it was given toa work belonging to the fame 
clafs, fome years ago. See our General Index, vol. 1. p. 481. Nor 
is this the only inftance which we recollect. 


Art. 46. Edington. By Richard Hey, Efq, 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. 
fewed. Vernor and Hood. 1796. 

We found much difficulty in labouring through about half of the 
firft volume of this work: but, as we proceeded, we obferved a ver 
apparent improvement, and from the whole derived no {mall fatif- 
faction. Should a fecond edition be required, we fhould by all means 
advife Mr. H. to re-compofé the firft part; and in our opinion, though 
we fay this at the hazard of appearing fingular, the ftory would have 
been fully as interefting, if the family of the Eynfburys had continued 
in their humble, but happy and refpeétable, condition. 


Art. 47. The Cafle of Hardayne, 2 Romance. By John Bird. rzme. 
2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Kearfleys. 1795. 

To thofe who are fond of ruined caftles, of myfteries, and of ban- 
ditti, thefe volumes will afford confiderable pleafure. The language is 
fpirited and luxuriant, the defcriptions in general are good, and the 
incidents, fome few excepted, are highly interefting ; they now and 
then, it is true, verge on the extreme of poflibility, but in a romance 
fuch things are partly allowable. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 48. VWerfes on various Occafions. 8v0. pp. 140. 53. Boards. 
Debrett. 1795. 

Elegance, rather than fublimity or pathos, feems to mark the cha- 
racter of this writer. Mr. Taylor * pofieffes wit, tafte, and an eafy 
flow of verfification. Moft of the poems which he has here offered 
to the attention of the public are fhort pieces; an elegy, a fonnet, or 
a prologue to fome friend’s play, generally prefents itfclf, where- 
ever chance may direét us in opening the book. The longeit and 
moft elaborate production is the poem entitled ¢ T4e Siage :’—but 
why does not Mr. Taylor attempt fome fubjc&t of higher import? 
His talents, we doubt not, would infure him fuccefs, whenever the 
belt ufe is made of them. 

As a fpecimen of this mifcellany, we fhal] tranfcribe the character of 
Mr. Kemble, from the poem entitled Zhe Stage; which, we appre- 
hend, will give the reader no unfavourable opinion of the writer’s tate 
and judgment with refpect to the fubject. 


‘ Fertile in genius, and matur’d by art, 
Not foft to fteal, but ftern to fcize, the heart, 
In mould of figure, and in frame of mind, 
To him th’ heroic {phere muft be affign’d. 


? 





* Oculift to the King, and whofe name is figned to the dedication 
to Mrs. Robinfon. 
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¢ Auguft or daring, he adorns the flage— 
The gloomy fubtlety, the favage rage, 
The {cornful menace, and the cynic ire, 
"Fhe hardy valour, and the patriot fire— 
Thefe fhew the vigour of a mafter’s hand, 
And o’er the fancy give him firm command: 
As Richard, Timon, and Macbeth proclaim, 
Or thern Coriolanus’? nobler aim. 

‘ Nor fierce alone, for well his pow’rs can.fhew 
Calm declamation and attemper’d woe ; — 
The virtuous Duke who {way a while declines, 
Yet checks the Depury’s abhorr’d deligns, 
And,. in the Sov’reign or the faintly guife, 
Benevolently juit, and meekly wile : 
The Dane, bew ailing now a father’s fate, 
Now deeply pond’ring man’s myftericus itate; 
‘Tender and dignify’d, alike are feen— 
The philofophic mind and princely mien. 

“€ When merely tender, he appears too cold 5 
Or rather fafhion’d in too rough a mould: 
Nor fitted Love in fofter form to wear, 
But ftung with pride, or mad’ning with defpair; 
As when the loft Ofavian’s * murmurs flow 
In full luxuriance of romantic woe. 
Yet where Orlando cheers defponding age, 
Or the {weet wiles of Ro/alind engage, 
We own, that manly graces finely. blend 
The tender lover and the foothing friend. 

‘ Though nature was fo prodigally kind 
In the bold lineaments of form and mind, 


‘As if to check a fond excefs of pride, 


The pow’rs of voice fhe icantily fupply’d ; 

Oft, when the hurricanes of paffion rife, 

For correfpondent tones he vainly tries ; 

‘Fo aid the ftorm, no tow’ring note combines, 
And the fpent breath th’ unequal tafk declines. 
Yet, {pite of nature, he compels us ftill 

To own the potent triumph of his kill, 

While, with dread paufes, deepen’d accents roll, 
Whole awful energy arrefts the foul. 

* At times, perchance, the fpirit of the fcene, 
Th’ impaffion’d accent, and impreflive mien, 
May lofe their wonted force, while, too refin’d, 
He itrives by niceties to ftrike the mind ; 

For action too precife, inclin’d to pore, 

And labour for a point unknown before ; 
Untimely playing thus the critic’s part, 

To gain the head, when he fhould fmite the heart. 

* Yer (til muft candour, on reflegtion, own 
Some ufeful comment has been fhrewdly fhewn 3 
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Nor here let puny malice vent its gall, 
And texts with kill reftor’d, mew readings * call; 
KemBce for aétors nobly led the way, 
And prompted them to think as well as play. 

« With cultur’d fenfe, and with experience fage, 
Patient he cons the time disfigur’d page, 
Hence oft we fee him with fuccefs explore, 
And clear the drofs from rich poetic ore, 
Trace, through the maze of diction, paflion’s clew, 
And open latent character to view- 

‘ Though for the mufe of tragedy defign’d, 
In form, in features, paffions, and in mind, 
Yet would he fain the comic nymph embrace, 
Who feldom without awe beholds his face, 
Whene’er he tries the airy and the gay, 
Judgment, not genius, marks the cold effay ; 
But in a graver province he can pleafe 
With well-bred fpirit, and with manly eafe. 
When genuine wit, with fatire’s active force, 
And faithful love purfues its gen’rous courfe, 
Here, in his Valentine, might ConGREVE view 
Th’ embody’d portrait, vig’rous, warm, and true, 

‘ Nor let us, with unhallow’d touch, prefume 

To pluck one fprig of laurel from the tomb ; 
Yet, with due rev’rence for the mighty dead, 
Tis juft the fame of living worth to fpread : 
And could the nobleft vet’rans now appear, 
KemBLe might keep his ftate, devoid of fear; 
Still, while obfervant of his proper line, 
With native luftre as a rival fhrine.’ 


We have already obferved that the characteriftic poem, from which 
the foregoing lines have been extracted, is, in point of compafs and ex- 
tent, the moft confiderable in this colleétion of the fruits of the author’s 
dalliance with the mufes: itis alfo, in our judgment, the moft to be 
diftinguifhed in refpeét of poetic merit. We really prefer it, in fe- 
veral particulars, to Churchill’s fnarling, though witty, ‘* Rofciad :” 
—the characters of the feveral dramatic performers, who figure in the 
poem, are difcriminated with as much ta{te and judgment, and are de- 
lineated, perhaps, with more candour ; certainly with more amenity 
of ftyle and manner. 


Art. 49. The Man of Ten Thoufand: a Comedy ; as it is aéted at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. By Thomas Holcroft. 8vo, 2s. 
Robinfons. 1795. 

_ We underftand that this play, after having been reprefented feven 
times, was withdrawn ; a circumftance from which we may infer that 
it did not experience from the town a vefy flattering reception. Nor 
are we furprifed, The play has beautiful fentiments, and inculcates 





‘ : The cant term by which yfeful refearches have been difcou- 
raped.’ 
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an excellent Iefion: but the age is too fallidious and vitiated to be 
pleafed with a fimple plot, ferving only as a kind of warp to be inter. 
woven with threads of morality. Variety of bufinefs, agitating fituae 
tions, novelty of character, and brilliancy of wit, are expected by the 
frequenters of the theatre; and, when their expectations are difap. 
pointed, the author expofes himfelf to their difpleafure. In the pre- 
fent inftance, Mr. Holcroft has not fufliciently exerted himfelf to fa- 
tisfy thefe demands: but, if be practifes the philofophy which he 
puts into the mouth of his principal charaéter, this failure will be to 
him a lefs misfortune than it would be to other men. ‘ The man 
of fortitude (he faysy) doubts if there be adverfity. Souls are diftin- 
guifhed by their qualities; and the day of affault is, to him, the for- 
tunate day in which he proves his rank.’ 

Dorington, the principal charadter, the man of ten thoufand, is a kind 
of Timon of Athens; whofe numerous friends play to the tune of Dum 
felix eff, Sc. flack round him in profperity, and fhrink from him at 
the found of ruin. ‘The idea of the other perfonages appears to have 
been fuggefted by reading and feeing plays, rather than by viewing 
real life. The portraiture of Major Rampart, even with the author’s 
explanation, we can by no means admire; nor are we to wonder that 
it was not tolerated in the reprefentation : we are rather furprifed that 
the author could fo much violate propriety of charaéter, as to make the 
philofophic Dorington affure the bluilering, mock-fwearing, felf-im- 

ortant, infignificant Major Rampart, that ¢ there was no fear of his 
cing afhamed of him.”? Could a man of fenfe and virtue know fuch 
a Being as the Major without defpifing him at heart, and bluthing for 
him whenever in company with him? 

We recognize in this play rather the man of thought and ftudy than 
of the world. If Mr. H. fhouid continue to write for theatrical fame, 
we recommend it him to ftudy more attentively the tafte of the public ; 
if his principal object be to inculcate morals and philofophy, a novel 
may be a better vehicle than a comedy, and the prefs is more adapted 
to his purpofe than the ftage. We would not be underftood to mean 
that zo morals nor philofophy fhould be introduced on the ftage ; for 
certainly every dramatic produétion fhould conduce to thefe invaluable 
ends: but the conftitutions of our audiences are rather delicate; and 
the phyfic of morality muft be well mixed up and fweetened with the 
effences of humour, vivacity, and intereft. Moy. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 50. Three Efays: 1. On Dramatic Compofition. II. The 
Advantages and Difadvantages of Foreign Travel. III. On 
Sculpture. 8vo. pp. 59. 18.6d. Chapman. 1795. 

Of thefe three effays, the laft, on fculpture, is confiderabiy the 
beft. Yet there prevails in it a reprehenfible inattention to the fpell- 
ing of the proper names; the ftate of the arts under Hadrian and the 
Antonines is under-rated ; and the praife of Bernini is very extra- 
vacant. It well deferves, however, that we fhould extraé&t from it a 
brilliant and warm paflage ; 

© Thus while we cherifh the rifing art, let us by dire&ting his labours 
within their proper channel render the arid an advantage as well as 
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ornament to his country: on this principle did the politic legiflators 
of ancient times, ever ftudy to make the arts fubfervient to public 
virtue and morality. — They rightly judged that the {parks of a gene- 
rous and ufeful emulation were naturally kindled into aétion by hono- 
rary memorials of deceafed merit, or animated reprefentations of fuc- 
cefsful heroifm. 

« Thus was every meaner fentiment excluded, no unworthy paffion 
could find room in a foul pre-occupied by this thirft of noble diftinc- 
tion.—Thus did the heroes of former days renew their life in their 
defcendants, and thus were cowards and voluptuaries fhamed into 
courage and attivity.—By this powerful enchantment on the minds of 
polterity did the images of ilarmodius and Ariftogiton ftand as per- 
petual champions of Athens, and for ages kept alive the holy flame 
of liberty.—-National pride may in this point of view be termed the 
folter-mother of national virtue. The antients thus nurfed in per- 
petual contemplation of great and glorious objeéts, with thefe tetti- 
monies of a nation’s gratitude ever before their eyes, inftinctively 
caught the pious zeal of their forefathers ; and prodigal of life efteemed 
their blood and fortune cheaply bartered for the welfare of their 
country. ‘To fpirits actuated by this glorious enthufiafm every fculp- 
tured ruin became an animated monitor; every trophy, every column 
flruck their eye as with a facred fafcination, while their marble an- 
ceftors feemed ftarting into life and beckoning them on to fame and 
immortality.—-By thefe perpetual remembrances they were made fen- 
fible that anceftrial honors were not an inheritance to be enjoyed in 
indolence and ina¢tivity.— Hence, we may trace the latent feeds of that 
noble, emulous foirit which ftimulated every rifing generation to con 
teftthe palm with their i!luftrious progenitors: From this fource flowed 
the many tears of a rival Alexander over the tomb of Achilles, 

© Nor was this beneficial influence confined folely to the aétive and 
exalted virtues. Its operation was alfo extended over the paths of 
civil merit, and ever fhed a foftened luitre on every tender charity and 
affetion of focial life. —The antients held in equal ettimation the mee 
mory of thofe worthies who had lived and thofe who had died for their 
country. ‘hus in their courts of juttice the ftarues of Solon and Ly- 
curgus flood as lively memorials of a nation’s reverence, and fhewed 
that great and wile legiilators were held but fecond from the Gods, 
while the ferutinizing and flern regard of a Dracoor Zeleucus, whofe 
marble brows breathed an awful feverity, terrified the irrefolute judge 
frum any iniquitous perverfion of the laws. ‘hus did every (treet, every 
portico, or public waik, prefent fome memorial of departed merit, 
fome ftriking leffon of ufeful indraction. Next perhaps to Codrus or 
‘Timoleon might ttand the thundering Demofihenes or the fubtle 
Aritotle,—here Homer,—there Thales, or fome other poet or founder 
of a dittinguifhed feet: The hiltory of Greece might be Rudied in 
the ftreet as weil as in the gallery, and in the forum as well as in the 
clofet. 

‘ The very ornaments of their houfes were pregnant with utility, 
which, while they entertained the eyes, at the fame time informed 
the judgement, and tranfmitted fhining examples to the lateft pofte- 
rity. So prevalent and uniform were the effects expected from thefe 
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fculptured monitors among the Romans, that their fatyrifts and orators 
inftanced the frequent neglect of them as a mark of aggravated de. 
generacy. Their bold fiyures and glowing defcriptions reprcfented 
the antient and venerable fiatues as animated with fhame and anger at 
the corruption of their race: painted them flancing as domeftic and 
ever prefent accufers, and viewing the nocturnal deoaucheries of their 
defcendants with a ftern and indignant filence.—Nay conjured them 
by thofe precious monuments, no longer to let their excefs tarnith 
their hereditary honors, or wound the peace of thofe illuftrious fhades, 
by whofe fuiterings and virtue thofe honours were purchafed and ac. 
guired.’ Tay. 
Art. 51. Narrative of M. de Chaumereix, who efcaped from the 

Maffacres of Aurai and Vannes, after the Expedition of Quiberon. 

With Obfervations on the public Opinion in Brittany. To which 

is added a Profpeétus for Pafigraphy, or, Firft Elements of the 

Art of Printing and Writing in a Language to be underftood in all 

— without Tranflation. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett, &c. 

1790. 

"This narrator appears to have given a juft as well as a pathetic ac. 
count of the difaftrous fate of that confiderable corps of emigrants, 
who were employed in the unfortunate expedition of the Englifh, in 
the fummer of 1795, which fo totally mifcarried. M. de Chaume- 
rveix relates, very circumftantially, the particulars of the horrid cata- 
firophe of the prifoners ; who were confidered and treated as traitors 
to their country, notwithftanding the capitulation (verbal, indeed, and 
informal) {aid to have been granted by Genera] Hoche, with an ex. 
ception to M. de Sombreuil himlelf, who demanded it, and who {9 
nobly fuffered with his unhappy countrymen, on this occafion.—From 
thefe particulars, it appears that thefe ill-fated emigrants, to the num- 
ber of about 600, faced their executioners with a fortitude truly heroic ; 
or rather with the fpiritof Martyrpom. 

The writer of this account is a ftaunch royalift *; as will appear 
from the following warm apoftrophe to the manes of his flaughtered 
companions :~—we will not fcrutinize the language : 

« And you, affecting victims of honour and fidelity !—I have feen 
your fublime facrifices !—I faithfully depi& them—you are no more, 
but your blood has flowed for your King—It has been fhed in thofe 
noble countries where his facred name is fo often invoked.—Yet a 
while, and the day fhall come when even there your avengers fhall 
arife !—You merited to conquer in the fields of la Vendée !—Confole 
yourfelves, illuftrious fhades! You are affociated in the glory of its 
heroes !” 

This affecting account affords us much of that painful pleafure 
which we generally derive from circumitantial details of dreadful ca- 
lamities.—The general obfervations on the flate of the war, fo far 
as particulars fell under the author’s notice, with the remarkable 
character of the Chouans, who are {till fo formidable to the republic, 
add importance to the whole of this interefting narrative. 





= He happily effeéted his ef.ape, at a very critical moment, when 
he expected to share in the common fate of his fellow prifoners. ‘ 
Wit 
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With refpeét to the annexed account of the difcovery of what the 
author * terms the new art of Pafgrapby, as we are not in the fecret, 
we can have nothing to remark on it. If it fhall be found really to 
anfwer the purpofes here declared, it may, if brought to perfection, 
prove to be a matter of very great confequence to mankind. Its 
pretenfions are thus fet forth in the Pro/pectus; the whole of which 
we have not room to infert: 

« This art, abfolutely new, is not confined to the utility of Tachy- 
graphy, Stenography, or writing folely abridged or expeditious—Paf- 
graphy, from icc to alland yeatw J write, will not explain the founds 
of any krown language but the fenfe of the words of every language, 
even of that which people have never learnt: and its elements will con- 
filt only of twelve characters (which will neither be nor replace A, B, 
&c.) and in twelve general rules which will never fuffer the leaft ex- 
ception whatever. ° 

« The attonifhing fimplicity of the means of this art, its innumerable 
advantages, and the importance of its confequences, are fubmitted te 
the mature reflexions of enlightened minds, to ftatefmen, merchants, 
bankers, printers, literary and learned men, as well as to the curious 
of all countries. The refult of this difcovery will be, that if twa 
cerrefpondents, French and Englifh for inftance, knowing only their 
maternal language, learn to write in Pafigraphy, from that moment 
the Frenchman will read and underftand in French what the 
Englifhman could only write and exprefs in Englifh—and the En- 

lifhman will read and comprehend in Englifh what the Frenchman 
could only write and exprefsin French, ‘lhe fame lines may be read 
and underftood at once by an Englifhman, a German, an Italian, a 
Spaniard, and a Ruffian—although the writer had only traced it in 
his own language, and although he knew not a fingle word of the others. 
Thus at the end of a very few hours, any intelligent perfon may 
pofizgraph his own idiom, by confulting the method, charaéters, and 
the twelve invariable rules—which exercife will place in his memory.’ 

The name of M. Sicard, the direétor of the celebrated Inftitution 
at Paris for the deaf and dumb, fanétions the {cheme. Subfcriptions 
are taken in by Mr. Baylis, No. 15, Greville-itreet, Holborn. 


Art. 52. Thirty Letters on various Subjeds. By William Jackfon +. 
8vo. 5s. Boards. The Third Edition, with confiderable Addi- 
tions. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 

Of the firft edition of thefe ingenious and entertaining letters, we 
gave an account in the 68th vol. of our Review; the 2d edition 
was likewife noticed in vol. 71. The 3d edition is now before us, 
and is fill more worthy of the public approbation than the preceding 
umpreffions,on account of its improvement, together with the addition 
of one letter which is entirely new, As we have been fufficieutly mi- 
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* The Profpectus is figned De Memieu; who, we fuppofe, is a 
friend of the narrator of the difaflrous events which attended the de- 
feat of the expedition, &c. 

+ Commonly known in the literary circles by the name of 
ce — of Exeter ;’? and eminent for his tafte and critical {kill in 
mufic. 
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nute in our former articles refpe€ting the fubjects of thefe letters, it 
is unneceflary for us to enlarge on the prefent occafion. 


Art. 53. Thoughts on the Expediency of adopting a Sftem of National 
Education, more immediately fuited to the Policy of this Country ; 
with certain brief Remarks on that Clafs of Free Schools, com- 
monly diftinguifhed by the Name of Diocefan Schools. By An- 
thony King, Eiq. LL.D. Printed at Dublin. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
fewed. Robinfons, London. 

The topics of this pamphlet are of fo local a nature, that they will 
little intereft the generality of Englifh readers. The author’s prin- 
cipal purpofe is torecommend fome inftitutions for national education, 
and reforms of old fyftems, in order to correct thofe deficiencies and 
abufes which are univerfally allowed to fubfift in the public eftablith, 
ments of this kind in Ireland. A material part of his plan is the erece 
tion of eight new provincial fchools, one for each fex in every pro- 
vince, to be devoted to the education of the poor alone, and to admit 
from 100 to 120 children each, taken indifferently from all religious 
denominations. For the particulars of this plan, as well as for the 
propofed reforms of the diocefan fchools, and other matters connected | 
with the fubje&t, we mutt refer thofe, who with for complete inform- 
ation, to the work itfelf. We fhall, however, take the liberty of re- 
marking, that the propofed fcheme feems to fall far fhort of what can 
properly be called national education; and that fome parts of it appear 
as likely to incur abufe as the inftitutions which are already fubfilting. ,. 

For Dr. Crumpe’s ideas on this fubjeét, and for the particular fen » tH 
timents of our affociate who reviewed the Doétor’s book, we refer 
to our Review, vol. xv. N.S. pp. 291, 398. 


Art. 54. 4 Circular Letter to the Correfponding Societies in Great Brie 
tain, containing The Perpetual Motion ditcovered, and its Utes 
difplayed. With a Warning Voice to the Affociations. By Mofes 
Gomez Pereira, Philo kinefs. 8vo. 18. Mafon, &c. 1796. 
Since no great fuccefs has attended the oppofition given to corre- 








{ponding and other focieties, by profecutions in our Courts of Juftice, i 
a number of clever people, as it fhould feem, have determined to try 
whatcan be done by bringing fuch culprits into the Courts of Humour 
and Satire. Accordingly, Wits, Half-wits, and No wits, are conti- 
nually darting their fharply pointed goofe-quills at them, through the 
medium of the ig Sec and not unfrequently fome alert pam- 
phleteer repairs to the loyal ftlandard. The weapon with which Mr, 
Mofes Gomez Pereira comes armed to the combat is ireazy. With 
what fuccefs he wields it, the reader of tafte and difcerninent will in 
fome meafure be able to judge from the foliowing thort {fpecimea :— 

‘ It is a common obfervation of our focieties, that a ftate of quiet, 
peace, or fleep, generates political death. Whoever, therefore, can 
introduce a perpetual civil agitation, will beft preferve the patient 
from torpor, and fecure that health which conftant exercife only can 
beftow. We fee all the phyfical world in perpetual ation and revo- 
lution. It ought, therefore, by analogy to be the fame in the poli- 
tical fyftem.— This perpetual motion: in governments createth an 
agrecable change aud variety of great and impostant events; without 
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which life would, (as one of our moft learned members hath well 
obferved,) be tedious and uninteresting. Common and trifling events 
pleafe only trifling minds. Great fouls delight in narratives of 
ic,000 flain in 2 day by civil and national wars, in dark infurrece 
tions and maffacres ; in the facking of towns, revolutions of empiresy 
and the execution or expulfion of millions of thofe dull, peaceful, and 
mawkith beings who love a quiet and indaftrious life; and are like 
the plodding bees who gather honey for our ufes.’ 

We have often remarked that it is unfortunate for the Englifh 
writers who aim at the grave ironical, which requires the HIGHEST 
talents, that their productions generally remind us of Swirt. We 
read,—and read, —and read, till, with fomething like Uncle Toby’s 
whiftling of Lillibullero, we throw afide the book, itroke the cat, who 
purs on the arm of the elbow-chair, and then call for the lait new 
comedy. 


Art. 55- Correfpondence between Sir Stephen Lufhington, Bart. and 
Warren Hafings, Ef. 8vo. 1s. R. Whites 1795. 

This ftatement, from authority, of the amount of the fortune 
aGually acquired by Mr. Haftings in India, oppofes no {mall weight 
of moral evidence againft certain infinuated charges of corrupting the 
fountains of jultice and of public opinion, which have been propa- 


gated againft the intended Verres of the Britifh Cicero. Tay: 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 56. Chriftians reprefented under the Chara@er of Religious Trade/men. 
A Funeral Sermon, preached to the Memory of the late Mr. John 
William Paul, Fur-merchant of the City of London, who departed 
this Life at Hornfey, May 23, 1795. By J. G. Burckhardt, D.D. 
Miniiter of the German Lutheran Congregation in the Savoy. 8vo. 
pp- 37. No Price nor Bookfeller named. 

Some of our good readers may perhaps remember an old treatife, 
which, in the days of our forefathers, was often feen on the fhelf of 
godly books, Flavel’s Hufbindry fpiritualifed. This fermon might 
very properly have been entitled, Merchandife fpiritualifed. It runs 
an amufing and not uninftructive parallel between the interefts and 
duties of a tradefman, and thofe of a Chrillian. The author, though 
a foreigner, expreffes himfelf in Englifh with tolerable correétnels ; 
and the fermon appears to have been very well fuited to the occafion 


and the audience. BE. 


Art. 57. Preached at an annual Vifitation of the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Winchefter, held at St. Saviour’s Southwark, 
25th Sept. 1795. By the Rev. John Grofe, A.M. F.A.S. 
Minifter of the Tower, &c. 8vo. 6d. Richardfon. 

This difcourfe is fenfible, pious, and well written. The author 
embraces, with warmth, the efad/ifbed principles of that denomina- 
tion of Chriftians with which he is immediately conneéted, which are 
Trinitarian and Calviniflical ; yet, while he is orthodox, we truft he 


is charitable ; for he is an earneft advocate for practical piety and 
virtue, 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


¢ The Editor of Curiofities of Literature prefents compliments to 
the Monthly Reviewers ; and thinks it incumbent on him to obferve, 
that a book intitled ** A Ditionary of Literary Converfation,’’ 
(Rev. Jan. p. 108.) isa mere republication of fome articles of his 
work, with a very few additional ones. It is one thing to colle& ma- 
terials from the vaft body of literature, to form literary {peculations ; 
and it is another to tranfcribe from one writer and appropriate to our- 
felves the merit of the labour ; the one is the production of years, 
and the other of a morning.’ 

‘ 2d March 1796.’ 

* A Plain Man’ has addreffed to us a long letter, to inform us that Le 
is an approver of Mr. Paine’s ‘* Age of Reafon.”’ Inreturn, we hereby 
inform our unknown correfpondent, (without putting 4im to the ex- 
pence of poftage,) that we do not approve Mr. Paine’s writings againft 
Chriftianity ; and fo we have uniformly and explicitly declared.—_We 
cannot enter farther into the contents of his letter; which would be 
to the public of about as much importance as the great queftion fo 
pleafantly recorded by rune Spectator, whether Montaigne loved 
white wine better than red? 








* Obfervatcr’ informs us that the Sonnet, quoted in our lait Review, 
Art. 43. from Mr. Afhburnham’s poems, and entitied ‘* Mary Queen 
of Scots on leaving France,”’ is a tranflation of fome verfes faid to be 
written by that unfortunate lady, which may be found in a colleéticn of 
French poems publifhed in 1785 ; and in Thicknefle’s Hints, Letter 
XIf. We had fome recolle&tion of them when we copied the vertfion 
of Mr. Athburnham ; and, on fearching, we find them inferted in our 
8ift volume, p. 292. from Dr. Burney’s Hiftory of Mufic, with 
a tranflation by that gentleman. Our readers may compare the two 
verfifications. 





We fhall take into confideration the hints of our ‘ Conffant Reader 
and Admirer :’ but alterations are dangerous—in thefe times. 


A letter has been addreffed to B. S. R. Fuvenis, to be left at the 
poft-office as direfted, We are forry that we were not enabled to keep 


within the time allotted by this correfpondent, though it was not 2 
feoort furlough. 








Letters from the P. D. Catechift, Dr, Crane, &c. are under con- 
fideration. 





&> In our lait Appendix, Art. IX. in the title of Count Stolberg’s 
Travels, the word Deut/chland was inattentively tranflated Holland, 
inftead of Germany ; and the miftake in courfe extends along the rune 
ning titles, at the top of the pages, from p. 535 to 543+ 
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